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The Week. 


Tue week began in the Senate with the presenting of a memorial 
by Mr. Frelinghuysen, in which certain capitalists set forth that the 
proposed subsidies to the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific (Eastern 
branch) Railroads will amount to $125,000,000. This is saying nothing 
about the land-grants, which, if we recollect, are to the extent of 
12,000 acres for every mile of rail. The capitalists above mentioned 
offer to do the work for a subsidy per mile of $15,000. This is but 





| Ohio, was among the half-dozen members who lost their heads and con- 
|tributed to the display of the genuine old-fashioned Davy Crockett 
spread-eagleism. It ought to please Massachusetts to think that she 
| has just sent Mr. Banks to Washington for two years more, and that 
another champion of the Haytiand St. Domingo measure was Mr. Butler. 
The debate was fitly closed by “Fenian” Robinson and Mr, James 
Brooks, who desired to extend protection to Ireland, on the ground, 
we believe, that it also is an island entirely surrounded by water, and 
might also like to be protected. The House tabled the whole business 
by a very heavy vote. It took the same course with an equally sensi- 
ble proposal made by Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, who signalizes his departure 
from Congress by a characteristic performance. He wished to make a 
(Territorial government, with judicial officers and all complete, for the 
| Territory of Alaska. We presume to provide the place with people on 
'whom governor and judges might earn their salaries, Mr, Arnell pro- 
posed that the new purchase should be made into a penal colony. Mr. 
Ashley, of Nevada, on Thursday introduced a bill which, if it is passed, 
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two-fifths of what the present builders are getting. The memorialists | wij) materially help to solve the Mormon question, 
agree to give surety in $100,000;000 that the work shall be properly | the territory of what is now Utah to the six adjacent States and Terri- 
completed at the stipulated price, and $75,000,000 saved to the Trea-| tories ; confines Brigham Young, in his character of empire founder, to 
sury. Mr. Buckalew, on Wednesday, offered a bill, which we hope he | yery narrow limits, and exposes him, as an apostle, to a close commun- 
may live to see adopted, giving to every man who votes for represen- | jon with gentiles. On the same day the Niagara Ship Canal Bill was 
tatives as many votes, divided as he pleases, as there are representatives | virtually defeated. The debt must be paid before more money 
sent from the State in which he resides. After a little confusion and | js spent, was the ground on which this action of the House 
some severe study on the part of the party managers, this system would | nominally, and perhaps really, was based. The House also passed 
leave us exactly where we now are. On the same day a bill was passed | on Monday, by the decisive vote of 90 ayes to 67 nays, a reso- 
authorizing the removal into the Federal courts of all suits where | Jution offered by Mr. Holman, to the effect that Congress ought 
action is brought in the Southern States to recover damages for pro- | not to vote any more land or subsidies to railroad companies, but 
perty destroyed by rebels. It seems that the Southern State judges have | should husband the national resources, so as to relieve the people of 
a way of declining to consider the late Confederate soldiers and authori- ,the pressure of taxation. Another resolution which Mr. Holman 
ties as public enemies. On Thursday, a bill was introduced to give | offered at the same time, and which declares that the public lands are 
Mrs. Lincoln a pension, on the ground that her husband, being killed | to be preserved as a sacred trust and to be disposed of only for home- 
while in the discharge of his duty (and because he discharged it so | steads, was tabled by a vote of 110 to 54. The reason of this 
well) as commander-in-chief of the army and navy, his widow de- | we do not know. 

serves a pension as much as the widow of any soldier or sailor. There 

is no doubt of the passage of the bill, and it is a thing to be regretted 

that it was not done long ago. A pension for retiring Presidents,! Half-a-dozen senatorial elections, and caucuses whose action is equiv- 
which might be justified by reasons not very dissimilar to those given | alent to an election, have been held during the week, and it appears 
in this case, would be hardly more than fair. Mr. Morrill spoke that, as the result, we are to have in the Forty-first Congress as tiicw 
against a reciprocity treaty with Canada; and from the tone prevalent senators, Mr. Fenton from New York, Mr. Carl Schurz from Missouri, 
in regard to this matter in the Senate and the House, it seems that! Mr. Hamlin from Maine, Mr. Scott from Pennsylvania, and Mr. Cum- 
Canada must look to our tariff for her relief. On Friday, the Judiciary | back from Indiana. It is confidently asserted that the caucus 
Committee reported a constitutional amendment, which, in brief,| nomination in this State was secured by the expenditure of 
would make it impossible to deny negroes the privilege of voting. | money in Mr. Fenton’s interest, and it is not seriously denied. 
All the week the Sue Murphy Relief Bill has been coming up, and was ‘It is true, too, that Mr. Hastings, editor of the Commercial Ad- 
at last referred again to the Committee on Claims, and it is improba- vertiser, made the most explicit charges of corruption against 
ble that it will be heard from again this session. It is rather surpris-| Mr. Fenton as governor, and challenged the latter to go into court 
ing that neither Mr. Fessenden nor Mr. Trumbull, two of the best of and prove, if he could, that he had not been a taker of bribes. But, 
the Senatorial lawyers, had anything to say during the fortnight’s | Mr. Fenton is understood to be a man of as much ability as Mr. Mor- 
debate. Our Radical brethren will recollect, perhaps, that both these gan, and we have no information which leads us to suppose that money 

persons were anti-impeachers. Why not have an investigation into | was not spent on both sides. Some of the country members, too, sus- 

their silence and its relations to the Murphy estate? A man that | pected Mr. Morgan of “ Johnzonizing.” Mr. Hamlin, who replaces Mr, 

would “vote No on the Eleventh Article” is capable of anything, as | Morrill, is no doubt an able man ; being naturally indolent, he has never 

everybody knows. used +o their full extent all his abilities, unless we m»y say that he has 
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done so in pushing his chances for the office which now, after years of 
all kinds of maneeuvring, he has at last got. Hesupplants an able man, 
a good senator, and one who, whether he is a politician or not, at least 
has not the reputation of being so adroit and laborious a wire- 
puller as his barely successful competitor. Mr. Carl Schurz’s abilities 
as a legislator he has yet to prove. His reputation as an accomplished 
speaker is already made, and there is no doubt of his sincere belief in 
republicanism in its wider and its narrower sense. What will be his 
yalue in the business of putting sound sentiments into the form of sen- 
sible enactments we shall soon be able to see. From Wisconsin we 
are to have in place of Mr. Doolittle Mr. Matthew Carpenter, which is 
certainly a great gain. Michigan sends back Mr. Chandler, for reasons 
best known to herself. Mr. Sumner of course comes again from Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Cumback, an untried man, takes Mr. Hendricks’s place 
as one of the senators from Indiana, and an equally or more obscure 
man, Mr. Scott, is sent from Pennsylvania with Mr. Cameron’s approba- 
tion. Doubtless this is the last batch of senatorial elections in which 
will be felt the effects of the impeachment trial, which still agitates 
the shallower, and affects too the thicker, heads among the Repub- 
licans. 





The speculations as to the Cabinet continue, but apparently with 
as little foundation or real knowledge as ever. The rule followed by 
the speculators seems to be to take the men who, in the ordinary course 
of things, would be the most likely candidates, and analyze their 
claims with the aid of past experience. One very entertaining specu- 
lator in the Tribune represents Sumner, Wade, Washburne, Rawlins, 
Schofield, and Stanton as “ corner-stones”’ of the new administration ; 
that is, men for whom it must find places. He mentions Boutwell for 
the Treasury, but throws dark suspicions on Wells, who, he says, has 
been too much of late with Sam Ward, and adds that he has no politi- 
cal or executive experience, evidently considering a thorough knowl- 
edge of the financial condition of the country and of the science of 
finance a very unimportant qualification for the place. Some of the con- 
clusions of Mr. Wells’s report are evidently considered by one school 
of politicians such as no respectable man could arrive at. Are his 
views on pig-iron, we expect to hear asked shortly, entirely consistent 
with proper self-control in the matter of intoxicating drinks? Wade, 
all the speculators agree, is the great difficulty of the crisis. The 
Tribune’s correspondent thinks be will have to be “ taken care of,” but 
considers that a seat for him in the cabinet is an impossibility, and 
suggests a judgeship or a first-class mission, such as Russia. The 
famous “ interviewer” of the Cincinnati Commercial, on the other hand, 
says great sympathy is felt for the ‘old wheel-horse,” but is unable to 
say what ought to be done to satisfy his “claims.” But why not get 
rid of the difficulty by putting him on the Spanish throne? The well- 
informed and careful young gentleman who writes to the New York 
Tribune on Spanish affairs, says the Spanish monarchists are thinking 
of a United States Senator for the vacant place; and unless 
we are greatly mistaken, we have got in Mr. Wade just the 
man they want, and his coronation would be a great relief both 
to Grant and the Republican party. For Butler nobody seems 
to be caring. We have lighted on one faint suggestion, that he 
might succeed Sumner in the Senate, if Sumner were translated to the 
State Department, but he appears to inspire no enthusiasm. Boutwell 
is rated high on account of his honesty, but then something more than 
honesty is needed, and nothing more appears to be claimed for him 
except “ soundness,” 


The Butler financial scheme is not worth discussion, as it has 
already passed from the public mind, except as a fresh illustration of 
the uselessness of hoping for the conversion of the debt at a reduced 
rate of interest as long as members like Butler are sent to Congress 
by enthusiastic votes of Eastern constituencies, and their wild nonsense 
on finance is deemed worthy of being reported at full length by the 
leading papers. No sane man will lend money at four per cent. to a 
community in which financial doctors of this kind are allowed to talk 
with even an appearance of authority, or in which such persons are put 
in positions of resporsibility by the popular vote, for whatever reason. 


The 





Capitalists are not going to poll the Fifth Massachusetts District to 
find out how many of Butler’s supporters admire him for his financia| 
views and how many for his soundness on “ the main question.” A}) 
they need to know is that he was elected with all his financial follies 
and heresies fresh in the public mind, and that the first chance he got 
he proposed to lower the rate of interest for the poor by issuing plenty 
of irredeemable paper, and that plenty of people think him a fine old 
fellow who knows what he is about. We may put out four per cent. 
loans as much as we please; nobody will take them at par; and 
nobody will submit to a conversion of the outstanding bonds because 
Butler or Logan or Sherman assures him it will be better for him, 
People will take their chance with the six per cent. bonds. If Con- 
gress can make irredeemable paper serve as money, all we can say is 
that it is a burning shame to have so many honest men suffering for 
want of capital, to say nothing of overcoats and hats, 





Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, addressed a meeting of the Social 
Science Association in this city on Saturday last, in explanation and 
defence of his Civil Service Bill. The meeting, though small, being 
convened in the main by special invitation, was mainly made up of 
leading merchants, bankers, and lawyers, who listened attentively for 
two hours to the story, as extraordinary as any civilized legislator could 
in our day have to tell, of the way in which this Government is served 
and swindled. The address was largely—too largely, we thought, as 
regarded the audience then present, though perhaps not too largely as 
regarded the reading public—devoted to answering the late snorts of 
General Logan in the House of Representatives. One fact brought 
out is, however, in itself a demonstration of the value of the measure. 
Mr. Jenckes cited the Treasury officials in support of the statement 
that one hundred million dollars are stolen or lost annually by United 
States officials, so that the reform would of itself pay off the five- 
twenties by the time the bonds are due, without adding a cent to 
the burden of the tax-payers. In other words, out of every four dol- 
lars of taxes levied, one dollar is stolen and spent by rogues appointed 
by Washington politicians, and paid out of the public purse. Yet you 
will hardly find a “whole-souled statesman” in Congress who won't 
fiercely defend the present system, and, if you talk of Mr. Jenckes’s bill, 
will not endeavor to change the subject, and give you his views on 
“eternal justice” and “the rights of man.” The measure only needs to 
be made familiar to the country, we are satisfied, in order to secure its 
support for it; and, as far as we can judge, the press is generally heartily 
disposed to do its duty in the matter. 





Mr. Reverdy Johnson, after all, seems likely to come home from 
England with credit, his fraternizations with unworthy persons, his 
post-prandial oratory, and his difficulties of all kinds about din- 
ners, to the contrary notwithstanding. He has, it appears, contrary 
to our expectation, and contrary, we suspect, to the expectation of 
most people, concluded three treaties with the Earl of Clarendon—one 
disposing of the “dungeon ” question, or, in other words, the rights 
of naturalized citizens, similar in terms to that negotiated by Mr. Ban- 
croft with the German powers; another settling the San Juan dispute ; 
and the third, and most important of all, providing machinery for the 
settlement of the Alabama case. Moreover, in this last he has obtained 
not only the concession of all he asked for, but of all Mr. Seward 
chose to ask for in addition. The general question of the liability of 
England, as well as every other question in the case, is left to a com- 
mission of four, two from each country, instead of to an arbitrator, 
and in case of en equal division of opinion, an umpire is to be chosen 
by the two Governments, subject, on the American side, to the ratifica- 
tion of the Senate. All British claims finally adjudicated in the 
American courts of admiralty are excluded, and so are all claims of 
persons who cannot prove their neutrality during the war. The com- 
mission, too, istosit in Washington. The practical importance of Mr. 
Seward’s great point—the wrongfulness of the recognition of the South 
as a belligerent—does not as yet, however, clearly appear, because, even 
supposing the commission found against Great Britain on that point, it 
would hardly award damages for it to the United States from way of 
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smart-money. The most it will award, no matter what its finding may 
be, will be compensation for losses sustained from the Confederate cruis- 
ers issuing from English ports, and this it would and could award 
without considering the question of the recognition at all. If the 
prematureness of the recognition constitute a claim for compensation, 
the compensation ought to be the sum-total of the loss at sea sus- 
tained by the United States through the war, of which, of course, 
nobody dreams even as a possibility. 





We print, on another page, a letter from our correspondent at 
Athens, which offers strong confirmation of the view we have all along 
taken of the essentially farcical character of the Turco-Greek difficulty. 
Our correspondent is an American, enjoys unusual facilities for obser- 
vation, and, as our readers know, has been and is a warm friend of the 
Cretan cause. He now lays the blame of its ruin on the ranters and 
intriguers at Athens, who have been trying to cheat the world into 
the belief that they are the men to overthrow the Ottoman Empire 
and regenerate European Turkey, and who have actually succeeded in 
cheating a considerable number of good people here into the belief 
that they are respectable patriots, and deserve the sympathy and 
aid of Christendom—the fact being that they have succeeded in depriv- 
ing the little kingdom they represent of all the ordinary claims to 
confidence and respect. The condition of the Greek mind should 
afford an awful warning to the wiseacres in Pennsylvania who pro- 
pose to make the newspaper “ editorials” a part of the daily reading 
of the children in the public schools. The modern Athenians have 
been fed for the last two generations on this kind of pabulum. The 
modern Greek literature consists almost entirely of newspapers, glow- 
ing with “hope” and “enthusiasm,” and overflowing with blather- 
skite. The people read little else, and extirpate the Turks, and rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre, and restore the empire of Alexander the Great, 
in yards of rhetori¥; but they display none of the virtues which make 
a political community either powerful or influential. In short, they 
are what we might expect a generation of Americans to become if 
brought up on the Washington Chronicle, the Revolution, and a few 
other periodicals of the same kind which we might name. 





As far as the news goes, the difficulty appears to be settled. The 
Conference at Paris has hit on a means of keeping the combatants 
apart. Gregee is to put a stop to the fitting out of volunteers for 
Crete, and for incursions into Turkish territory in aid of the Cretan 
insurrection, while Turkey on her side agrees to withdraw her “ ulti- 
matum.” At the latest dates, the Turkish minister had signed the 
protocol, while that of Greece was waiting for instructions. It is not 
probable he will have to wait long, as the Cretan insurrection being 
completely over, there is not much to be gained by letting volunteers 
leave Athens for the island. It is worthy of note that the Greek Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delyanni, in his correspondence with Pho- 
tiades Bey, the Turkish minister—another Greek, by-the-bye—tvok 
substantially the same ground as the English Attorney-General in the 
earlier stages of the Alabama controversy, that the duties of a neutral 
with regard to the participation of its own citizens in an armed con- 
flict were regulated by its municipal law, and that therefore, if there 
was no law of Greece prohibiting the enrolment of volunteers, Turkey 
had no right to complain. The speculations of our correspondent as 
to the secret leanings and intentions of the European powers on the 
Turkish trouble are worth reading, but we doubt if they have any 
foundation. There is, in our opinion, no reason for believing that any 
power wants to bring the Eastern question to a head just now. Every 
one of them is struggling with internal difficulties—Russia, which 
bears most of the blame, more than any of the others. Louis Napo- 
leon may want war, but it is an easy war, not a mélée at Constantinople, 
in which there would be plenty of hard knocks and little glory. 





The Cable announces the outbreak of a quarrel between Turkey and 
Persia, and the withdrawal of the Turkish ambassador from Teheran, 
and adds that Persia is “ massing troops on her northwestern frontier.” 
The New York Times is, we see, disposed to look on this as likely to 
introduce a new and dangerous complication into the Eastern difficulty. 
The incident is not, however, half as serious as it seems. The frontier 
line is almost a desert, and has been always the scene of guerilla opera- 
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tions on both sides, carried on by the Persians, however, with most 
vigor, as the Shiites hate the Sunnite branch of the Mussulman 
Church with true theological hatred, and these operations peri- 
dica lly reach a point which jnterrupts diplomatic relations. The 
frontier line was first fixed distinctly, by a mixed commission, in 1852, 
and since then the borderers have been somewhat more peaceable, but 
the state of things amongst them is still one of perpetual war. The 
Cable story that Persia “is massing troops’ on her northwestern fron- 
tier is doubtless one of those jokes in which the wag who makes up 
the despatches in London occasionally indulges. The whole army of 
Persia does not amount to 30,000 men, miserably armed and led— 
a full third of them being Bashi-bazouks, or wild irregular cavalry 
from the northern desert, not as formidable as our Indians; and as the 
whole population of the country little exceeds 4,000,000, and the 
revenue only amounts on paper to about $5,000,000 yearly, the * mass- 
ing” of troops is not a very formidable affair; and as to the coming 
fight with Turkey, nobody need get out of the way on account of it. 
The idea that Russia is at the bottom of the disturbance is very im- 
probable. Russia is occupied busily in Central Asia, and any power 
which has the Emir of Bokhara and Yakoob Kooshbeghi on its hands is 
not likely to use the Shah asa tool against Turkey. Since Sir James 
Outram’s operations in 1856, Persia is more afraid of the English than 
of the Russians. 


The year closed on Italy with good omens. The Parliament 
before adjourning for the holidays, supported the Government against 
the Radicals in favor of administrative reform and of the continued 
payment of the so-called Pontifical debt—that is, the debt assumed by 
the kingdom in extending its sovereignty over large portions of the 
Papal domain. This assumption or transfer was recognized as a 
natural and proper thing, and as the evidence of sovereignty from the 
beginning—the Pope being anxious to hinder it for this very reason. 
The September Convention, in 1864, constrained the Pope to enter into 
negotiations for the equitable partition of the debt between himself 
and the kingdom, and the share of the latter has been honored since, as 
it was before, the Convention. The Radicals urged a suspension of 
further payment, on the ground of the violation of the September Con- 
vention by France, and avowedly asa means of hastening the departure 
of the French troops from Rome. This absurd and mischievous strategy, 
involving the direct ruin of the national credit, and undoing the pro- 
gress of the last ten years, met with the fate it deserved. The ministry, 
which had come off with 75 majority on the more complex issue of ad- 
ministration, gained without effort 100 majority for maintaining in good 
faith the national obligations, which neither the obstinacy of the Pope 
nor the Emperor's breach of promise could impair. Thus the last 
obstacle to the improvement of the finances has been effectually re- 
moved, and the Government may now bend itself to the task which it 
has undertaken, of getting rid of a paper currency, and to the material 
interests of the peninsula. The port of Brindisi, we remark, seems 
fairly awake to the prize which is held out to it by the completion of 
the Suez Canal; and that this event will excite new life, and revive 
something of the old passion for the sea in torpid: Venice, we judge 
highly probable if not inevitable. 





The result of the elections in Spain, if the Cable can be relied on, is 
the complete triumph of the monarchists, The Constituent Cortes, it 
is said, will contain only 35 republicans out of about 350 members. Ad- 
vice continues to be supplied to the Spaniards plentifully, and with such 
earnestness that one begins to feel that something horrible will happen 
if they do not take it. Most of the foreign counsellors, and the more 
energetic, have never been in Spain in their lives; and when one sees 
them at work, one wonders how they expect the Spanish people to 
take charge of its own destinies when they consider it necessary for it 
to get information as to how it ought to act in a most important crisis 
from literary men in Paris and London, and from astute Congressmen 
and sentimental Radicals and far-seeing newspaper correspondents 
in the United States. Had we not better relieve the poor Spaniards 
of their misery, and send over the astute and erudite Banks to settle 
the whole thing for them at once? It is awful to see such a pundit 
wasting his wisdom on the desert air at Washington, when the 
whole of the Old World is out of joint, and bellowing for a prophet 
and deliverer. 
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THE REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

Tus public, as regards the tariff question, may be divided into 
several classes. The first are prohibitionists pure and simple, who 
would, if they could, put an end to all trade with foreigners and 
employ the whole capital and whole labor of the country in producing 
every article the people require; but then these are so few in number, 
and so deficient in intellect and education, that their opinions hardly 
repay discussion. Then there are protectionists of the Carey school, 
who believe diversity of industry to be necessary to sound progress, 
but are not disposed to trust the creation of this diversity to the spon- 
taneous exertions of individuals, and therefore advocate the stimula- 
tion of it by taxation. These may be called the scientific protection- 
ists, and they have a large body of undisciplined followers, who may 
be called spread-eagle protectionists, and want everything to be made 
at home for the honor of the flag. After these come the selfish pro- 
tectionists, who advocate the exclusion of foreign products, really to 
provide a good market for their own goods, but nominally either on 
scientific or spread-eagle grounds, or on a mixture of both. Lastly 
come the moderate protectionists, who comprise by far the greater 
portion of the sect, who think it necessary and desirable in a new 
country to tempt men into the foundation of new branches of industry 
by legislative aid, but would not foster anything that would plainly 
flourish without fostering, nor foster anything whatever longer than 
was necessary to give it a fair start. 

Turning to the free-traders, we find two divisions, and two only. 
One may be called absolute free-traders, of the French type, trained 
by Bastiat, armed with principles and logic, and full of scorn for 
people who shrink in politics from clean-cut conclusions. They 
applyjthe laws of mechanics to the work of government, and 
having found their rule, refuse to admit that its action may 
be modified by circumstances. They proclaim the absolute right 
of men in society to sell the products of their industry where they 
please, and treat all restrictions on this right as forms of robbery, 
implying moral obliquity in the person or persons who create them. 
This division is small in number, but it does most of the work of agi- 
tation. The other, while admitting the abstract truth of the great 
doctrine of free trade, is content to submit to such modifications in the 
application of it as the state of public sentiment or of the national 
finances may seem to require; and while maintaining that duties 
should only be levied on foreign imports for revenue, are willing to 
have the duties so distributed as to favor branches of industry which 
protection seems likely to make self-supporting within a reasonable 
time, and, in fact, generally to give the American manufacturer, 
wherever possible, whatever advantage over the foreigner may be 
capable of being extracted from a moderate tariff. 

Now, the tendency of opinion the world over is towards the recog- 
nition of the free-trade doctrine as the natural law of human inter- 
course, and towards the reduction to the lowest possible point of all 
interference with its action. This is due in part to the growth every- 
where of individualism, the increasing respect for individual intelli- 
gence and freedom, and the increasing confidence of statesmen in 
this freedom and intelligence as agents in the production of wealth. 
It is due in part also to the prodigious success which has attended the 
application of the pure free-trade principle in the United States to 
the relations of a great number of separate political communities. 
The absence of custom-houses from the interior of this continent has 
afforded the first practical refutation of the old delusion on which 
most government interferences with trade have in past ages been 
based, that in the exchange of commodities between two separate 
political communities one is sure to lose, and both cannot profit. The 
absurdity of this has forthe first time been demonstrated by the United 
States. The result is that though absolute free trade is nowhere else 
found, the tendency in all civilized countries, except in the British 
colonies, is towards a lowering of tariffs, and the leading political 
economists of the world have abandoned the principle of protection 
as worthless, and the influence of nearly all colleges and places of 
education is thrown against it. 

In the United States sentiment is so divided that the triumph of 
either principle is not possible, and, if we are to believe Burke’s 
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maxim, what is not possible in politics is never desirable. The tide at 
present, owing to the shocking abuses of their power perpetrated dur. 
ing the last seven years by the selfish protectionists, is running against 
protection; but, even if it ran twice as strongly as it does, free-traders 
are not in a position to take advantage of it, nor are likely to be in 
our time, to secure the absolute triumph of their idea—for the simple 
reason that in a country like this a very large proportion of the rey- 
enue must, perforce, be drawn from duties on imports from abroad. 
The middle ground, on which both parties may and probably will 
meet, is such an arrangement of the tariff as will give an advantage 
over foreigners to interests which are likely to gain strength by being 
temporarily fostered, and which are now too weak to stand alone, and 
by whose existence the country seems likely eventually to profit. The 
free-traders need not hope for the abolition of the custom-house, and 
the protectionists must give up the hope both of complete or indiscrim- 
inate protection, and of all protection for branches of industry the 
forcing of which is injurious to other and larger branches, or which 
are never likely to be able to stand alone, no matter how much they 
are forced. 

Indiscriminate protection is an absurdity on its face, because it 
gives no advantage to anybody. If the Government gives an iron 
manufacturer the power of raising his prices forty per cent., he profits 
by it so long as the farmer, butcher, baker, tailor, shoemaker, landlord, 
and weaver do not raise their prices too; but if, by protecting them 
also, the Government enables them to raise their prices, its protection 
to the ironmaster becomes a farce. Nor is it necessary to protect all 
branches of industry to produce the farce; the leading ones are sufli- 
cient; because a rise in a few leading products diffuses itself 
through all. Yet this is what Congress, for the last seven years, has 
been trying to do, Having no policy, and apparently no principles of 
its own, its plan has been to sit and wait for the manyfg@turers to come 
and ask for what they want. First comes, ther itonaster and gets his 
forty per cent.; as long as nobody else gets a similar favor, it is clear 
gain tohim, But he has hardly got honfe when the wool-grower and 
cotton-spinner and lumber-dealér and coaJ-miner arrive and claim 
the same thing, and get*The result is fhat all prices are raised 
forty per cent., and th¢Aronmaster finds at the end of a year he is 
just where he was be He accordingly goes back the next year 
and claims more prdtection, and gets it; the others, hearing of this, 
do the same. M of Congress take each interest’sgown story as 
to what ft wants as conclusive, and the result is the monstrosity called 
the tariff.. The whole process has been somewhat like an attempt to 
fill a bucket with a hole in it. 

What is wanted to produce any change for the better in the tariff 
is the adoption, either by bill or resolution, of some principle or rule 
or policy as to the kinds of industry which shall be protected, and 
the Aigid restriction of the duty to the point, consistent with due re- 
gard to the revenue, at which foreign competition, though not felt, 
may be feared by the Jazy or unenterprising, and the absolute exclu- 
sion from all protection of raw materials and products which can 
never hope to stand alone. The facts on which such a principle 
should be based should be furnished by a long and careful examina- 
tion, such as Mr. Wells has made, and not on the application of manu- 
facturers. The fact that a manufacturer cannot make money at pres- 
ent prices no more constitutes a claim to protection, or increased pro- 
tection, than to an appropriation from the Treasury, because it may be 
the result of his own bad management or the over-protection of some 
other branch of industry on which he is dependent, or simply the 
rise of prices to their old level under the influence of the genera! 
diffusion of the tax. In one most important branch Mr. Wells found 
that the effect of a rise of duty was exhausted in about six months. 
At the close of that time the manufacturers had to go to Washington 
and begin their lamentations once more. 








“ PROTECTORATES.” 


THERE was a discussion in the House of Representatives last weck 
on the proposition of Mr. Banks to send a ship-of-war to “ protect ” 
St. Domingo, which, though it reads like a scene in Molitre, is worth 
the attention of everybody who wants to appreciate at their just 
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value the efforts which we are now witnessing in some quarters not 
only to extend “the area of freedom” and the area of American influ- 
ence, but to convert the United States into a kind of “ standing coun- 
sel” forall distressed peoples, There is a civil war raging in St. Domin- 
go; it has lasted now for several months, and bids fair to last as long 
as the combatants can find food or ammunition. There is no great 
principle or great interest at stake, or at least none which the outside 
world can discover. The conflict, as far as can be seen, is one born of 
personal ambition, of ill-regulated desires, of, in fact, a low state of 
moral and political training. Fighting about nothing, or fighting as 
the best mode of deciding political differences, or as anything but a 
last resort in a great crisis, is one of the characteristics of a people who 
are not yet fit for self-government; and the sole remedy is either long 
and w? iesome experience of the misery of civil war or the rise of a 
despot strong enough and fortunate enough to hold the contending 
factions in check, and to provide security and justice until the people 
have learnt the virtue of self-control. That all peoples have this vir- 
tue in a sufficient degree to enable them to govern themselves politi- 
cally is a theory which derives no support from either reason or expe- 
rience. The Haytians have a revolution every three or four years for 
the same reason that a New York rough spends his evenings in drink- 
ing and fighting instead of attending lyceum lectures or reading 
history, and spends his money as fast as he earns it instead of putting 
it in the savings-bank. But Mr. Banks, who has now for a long while 
occupied the position of Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, thinks that the Haytians are fighting simply for want of 
good advice, and therefore gravely proposed on Wednesday week 
to send a man-of-war to the island, with an officer on board whose duty 
it would be to counsel the belligerents, as a friend, to desist from 
hostilities and wait till the next election to decide their differences. 
On being asked the very natural question, What was the officer to do 
in case his counsels were rejected ? Mr. Banks’s answer was that he was 
to report the result to the Government, and, if it were deemed desirable, 
a “ treaty ” was to be concluded with Hayti, in which, we suppose, the 
Haytians were to bind themselves not to fight without a license from 
our President, or, in other words, the United States were to become 
responsible to the world for their good behavior. 


The proposition was perhaps the most ludicrous yet made in the 
House, except the one to recognize “the Irish Republic” on the 
strength of the Fenian operations in 1867, and it is only worthy of 
notice, even though it emanates from a functionary of Mr. Banks’s 
standing, because it is one of the many expressions one mects with 
now every day, of the desire with which a great many politicians of a 
certain school are burning to extend the sphere of Government con- 
trol and multiply its functionaries, and to increase the number of 
duties of the nature and value and performance of which the people 
cannot readily judge. Of course we cannot “ protect” or annex 
Hayti or the Sandwich Islands or Mexico or Cuba without adding a 
large number of functionaries to the present list, and entrusting 
them with a large amount of discretionary power and with the 
expenditure of a good deal of money, and sending them beyond 
the reach of public opinion; or, in other words, without allowing a 
“ring ” to be formed at Washington for each protectorate. If, for in- 
stance, we undertake to “protect” Hayti—that is, restore peace and 
order—what this really means is, that we undertake to act as arbitra- 
tor between the two factions, and enforce our decisions at the point of 
the bayonet. It cannot mean simply the proffer of advice, for this Mr. 
Seward can offer any day through the mails without the authority of 
an act of Congress or a joint resolution. Now, if we enforce our deci- 
sions amongst our various protégés, we must stay on the ground and 
keep them enforced, and this means the creation of a proconsulate in 
each protectorate, with a military and naval force, a treasury which 
somebody must keep filled, and divers privileges and pickings by 
which somebody is sure to profit. 

How the thing would work may be seen in the case of Alaska. 


Nothing could at first sight seem simpler or less likely to afford an | petent. 


opportunity for fraud or peculation or corruption than the purchase 
of a strip of wild and almost unpeopled territory, in a remote corner of 
the continent, and from a thoroughly friendly power. The scheme was 
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concocted by the Secretary of State; the Senate cordially approved of 
it. The chairman of the Senate Committee of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Sumner, wrote a bulky pamphlet on the country, treating it from every 
known point of view and lauding it to the skies. What was there to 
do but pay the money? Nevertheless, the money was not paid. The 
appropriation “ hung fire” in the House. Th® motives of the hesitation 
were among the loftiest, but in the delay “‘ foreign gold ” began to circu 
late. The Head Patriot, the Honorable Robert J. Walker, who was 
loudest in his advocacy of the acquisition, was sent for by the Russian 
ambassador and by him offered money as a bribe to induce him to be 
as uproarious as he could in advocating this extension of “ the area of 
freedom,” and Mr. Walker pocketed the money. A similar offer \ 
made to the Secretary of the Senate and he refused it, but his business 
partner, when it was made to him, did not. Even the report on Alaska ot 
the House Committee of Foreign Affairs, presented by the illustrious 
chairman, was at least in part paid for. That portion of it which a 
scribed the resources and appearance of this priceless region, or, in 
other words, furnished the people of the United States with reasons for 
paying their hard-earned, or rather borrowed, money for it—and which 
the people doubtless supposed was the result of'a protracted examination 
of the subject either by the chairman himself or the chairman in con- 
nection with his colleagues, or had at least been evolved by them from 
the depths of their moral consciousness—was written bodily by 4 
roving newspaper reporter, and from him borrowed and incorporated ing 
the report by the committee. Even this was paid for. Baron Stoeck] 
was so charmed with the composition that he gave the reporter one tho Ff 
sand dollars. How many more of the Alaska worthies were feed by@ 
the Russian Government nobody knows. In fact, the question peopled 
now ask themselves is, Who was not paid that ever opened his mouth 
on the subject ?—an ill-natured question, doubtless, but not wholly un- 
natural. Since the purchase an attempt has been made by some of, 
the disappointed to make a little more out of the transaction by hav _ 
ing it erected into a regular United States Territory,with all the machin- 
ery of civil government, the white population being hardly large 
enough to furnish juries in criminal cases. 
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Now, we can neither purchase nor annex nor “ protect” territory, 
either uninhabited or inhabited by people differing from ourselves in 
manners, laws, or language, without increasing the number of our 
functionaries or furnishing somebody with strong reasons for buying 
somebody at Washington—in other words, without increasing the cor- 
ruption both in the legislative and administrative branches of the 
Government—without, in fact, putting our favor and our arms up at 
auction as Rome did in the latter days of the Republic, and wringing 
from suppliants and clients of inferior or dependent races, or trom 
shrewd European friends, something very like Jugurtha’s very yncom- 
plimentary comment on the morals of the Roman Republic. : 

How subtle the poison is few can perceive. The proposed recipro- 
city treaty with the Sandwich Islands, for instance, is a noble-looking 
thing on paper. It would, it is true, reduce the revenue by about half 
a million in gold from the first, and very soon by two millions in gold ; 
but then it would strengthen the bonds of friendship with the Sand- 
wich Islanders and spread our influence over the vast bosom of the 
Pacific. Unhappily, the treaty is promoted mainly by genticmen 
who have bought sugar-plantations and set up sugar-refineries in the 
Islands and in San Francisco, Cases of this kind might be multiplied 
by the dozen. There is hardly a scheme before Congress, however 
innocent in appearance, which involves the outlay of money by the 
Government, at the bottom of which a speculator is not lying hid. 

The public functionaries in the civil service have increased in fifty 
years from about five thousand to fifty thousand, and simply through the 
growth of the Republic. There is nothing unnatural or unhealthy about 
this multiplication; they are all needed to do the work of government. 
But owing to the vices of the system, they steal or waste, it is calculated, 
one hundred million dollars a year, or, in other words, a fourth of the 
entire revenue. They are growing every day more knavish and incom- 
The influence of their example on the community is every 
year becoming more demoralizing. Their mode of getting and keeping 
their places has converted politics into a disgraceful and paltry game in 
which it is very difficult for an honest man to engage. Now, all attempts 
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to increase their number, or, in other words, to increase the num- 
ber of duties the Government has to discharge, all attempts toannex or 
“ protect” or purchase territory, or to send out propagandist missions 
for the spread of “seminal ideas,” or to spread American influence in 
any way, except through the force of American example, the public 
may set down unhesitatingly as attempts on the part of a “ring” to 
make money. The work of our Government will not bear expansion 
without a proportionate increase of corruption, unless the civil service 
be thoroughly reformed. To multiply its cares under present circum- 
stances is simply to multiply the number of successful American 
This question of the reform of the civil service really includes 
all the other questions of the day—even the financial question ; 
for, as Mr. Jenckes pointed out in this city last week, if you add $100,- 
000,000 a year to the revenue, you solve the whole financial problem. 
You pay the debt and return to specie payments without increasing 
the tax-payer’s burdens, 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 

Tue indications that we are nearing a period of thorough reform 
are tolerably apparent toeverybody except that exceedingly small num- 
ber who believe that society is constantly and everywhere retrograding, 
and are very numerous and striking. In the first place, corruption in 
every branch of the Government has reached a point beyond which it 
cannot go far without putting the very existence of the Government 
in danger. This can hardly be called an exaggeration when compe- 
tent authorities announce that the stealings amount to a fourth of the 
revenue, and when repudiation or perpetual paper-money is talked of 
as the best means of getting rid of the public burdens. Now, we feel 
quite confident that the people, as soon as their attention has been 
fairly called to the matter, will not allow the existence of the Gov- 
ernment to be imperilled by corruption. In the next place, the whole of 
the machinery of justice—on the efficiency of which, perhaps, more 
than any other agency, the maintenance of order and morality depends 
—has got dangerously out of order. It is acknowledged by all com- 
petent observers that the election of judges and prosecuting officers 
for short terms, introduced twenty years ago, has lowered the charac- 
ter of the judiciary in every State in which it has been tried. In 
others, such as Massachusetts, in which it has not been tried, the per- 
tinacity of the farmers in paying low wages to judicial officers is slowly 
but surely driving first-class men off the bench. Massachusetts 
has lost one of her best judges from this cause within the last 
year; others will doubtless follow. A Radical writer in Har- 
pers Weekly, early last year, when advocating the passage of the act 
making two-thirds of the Supreme Court necessary to declare an act 
of Congress unconstitutional, dwelt strongly on what he evidently 
considered a well-known fact, that the character of the legal profession 
had been so lowered all over the country by the system of election that 
it was no longer possible to fill the Supreme Court with first-class men ; 
therefore it was no longer safe to repose that confidence in the wisdom 
and discretion of the court which had, in the early days of the Repub- 
lic, been the boast and glory of the country. Moreover, there are 
few States in which complaints of the inefficiency of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice are not now heard. In States as old and orderly 
as Ohio and Indiana supplementary lynching of robbers and murderers 
on a great scale has had to be resorted to within the last year. We 
have had the same phenomenon in Western Nuw York. In this city, 
although the police 's perhaps as good as any in the world, their vigi- 
lance and faithfulness are rendered well-nigh worthless by the low 
character of the police justices, the abuses of the district-attorney’s 
office, and the maladministration of the prisons all over the State. 
The facility with which escapes are effected from Sing Sing shows that 
the official supervision of the prisoners is little short of a farce; and it 
could hardly be expected to be otherwise when we consider that the 
wardens are hack politicians, changed every time a new party comes into 
power, even if the reports of the Prison Association did not tell on this 
subject one of the most sorrowful and disheartening tales of the day. 

In fact, look which way we will, we find abundant evidence 
of two things: one is, that the absorption of the mental and moral 
cnergies of the country in the anti-slavery struggle, the habits 
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of discussion and of thought bred by the controversy with the South, 
the love of general ideas, the dislike of detail, the tendency to judge 
all State questions by reference to Federal standards of expediency, the 
lofty indifference to all possible consequences or bearings, except one, of 
every measure which comes up, have exercised a most disastrous influ- 
ence on the work of what may be with propriety called internal reform. 
And the other is, that the peculiar adaptation of the democratic prin- 
ciple so generally resorted to since 1846, which consists in the election of 
nearly all officials by universal suffrage for short terms, on low salaries, 
has proved a signal failure. This phenomenon is nothing new. Every 
country which has gone through a great struggle in pursuit of a great 
object has had much the same experience. But it is of experiences of all 
sorts, good, bad, and indifferent, that political education is made up. 
Nations do not prepare themselves either for the work of self-govern- 
ment or work of reform by the study of ethics or jurisprudence or 
political economy, but by a series of costly experiments and severe 
trials. The reaction which followed 1848 all over the continent of 
Europe seemed at the time a tremendous misfortune. The history of 
the last seven years has shown clearly that it was just what was needed 
to give Germans and Italians another step, and a most important one, 
in political education; and we have no doubt that it will be admitted 
ten years hence that Louis Napoleon has done far more—unconsciously, 
in spite of himself, it is truae—for the cause of free government in France 
than the constitutional monarchy could ever have done. We shall hit 
in this country yet on the proper arrangement of the democratic ma- 
chinery, but it will be through failures and crises such as we are now 
witnessing. 

One of the first conditions of successful and speedy reform is, how- 
ever, the withdrawal of some of the reforming force of the country 
from “advanced thinking,” as it is called. The discipline of 
the army of reformers has never been in any country or any age very 
good, but in this country, at this moment, it is peculiarly bad. As we 
pointed out more than a year ago, the proportion borne by the bum- 
mers, who are looking up the fords, the bridges, the granaries, and the 
concealed treasure, and ambushed enemy, to the regular battalions, who 
are guarding the baggage, keeping the communications open, and gar- 
risoning the captured strongholds, and. making the march an advance 
instead of a mere raid, is ludicrously large. A man who keeps his 
place in line on the day of battle, takes his turn of outpost duty, and 
is ready for all the obscure and inglorious duties of the service, is 
getting to be looked on as a contemptible drudge. Most reformers 
prefer mounting a little mule, arming themselves with some not gene- 
rally accepted weapon, called a “new idea,” and starting off on their 
own hook, spying out the land, exchanging shots and epithets with 
the enemy, and shouting out from every rising ground glorious 
accounts of what they see ahead. 


This tendency is fostered by the extraordinary and invaluable 
amount of hope and enthusiasm with which nearly everybody looks 
into the future. It so overflows, and finds so much justification in the 
past, that anybody who endeavors to keep it in subjection and look at 
the hard facts of the day is treated as morally diseased, and is cried 
down. But then the consciousness that hope alone will not do, that 
declamation on the future of humanity must for the present give 
place to some hard and repulsive work among existing abuses, begins 
to spread rapidly. The spectacle which may nowadays be frequently 
witnessed, of “advanced thinkers” delivering impassioned discourses on 
lofty general ideas, such as “ human equality,” “equal justice,” “ the 
rights of labor,” to congregations composed largely of hardened pecu- 
lators whose pockets are filled with the public money, or who are 


‘fresh from the perpetration of some job by which the very foundations of 


society are shaken and the guaranties of all rights—above all, the rights 
of the poor—weakened, begins to have its effect on the popular mind. 
The men whose hands the public should now strengthen are the hands 
of the working practical reformers, like the Jenckeses and Garfields 
and Wellses, whose aim it is to bring the real products of “advanced 
thinking” to the poor man’s home, and to give the weak some better 
protection for their rights than platform oratory. The bummers need 
no support. They are sure to take care of themselves in all regions 
and all climates. 
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THE AUTOTYPE OR CARBON PROCESS; IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE beautiful results of the recent great step in the art of photography, 
which has been called by its inventors the Autotype process, are not yet as 
well known among us as they ought to be. By this new process mouno- 
chromatic photographs may be produced in any color that may be desired. 
The process is still in its infancy, but the results already attained by it are 
such as to warrant the hope of still further progress in the same direction. 
It has as yet been chiefly applied—and its excellence is most manifest—in 
the reproduction of original drawings of the oid masters. For this pur- 
pose it is perfectly adapted. It gives an almost exact fac-simile, and in the 
best examples a perfection has been reached which renders the copy in all 
important respects, in all respects of art and use, as valuable as the original. 
Not only is every line and touch rendered with photographic accuracy, but 
the color of the original, produced by the same material as was employed 
by the artist, is given also, and with a close approach to exactness in the 
copy. Thus, if the original be in sepia or bistre, in red chalk or black 
crayon, these substances are used respectively for the coloring-matter of 
the reproduction. Any single color may be employed without restriction, 
the only requisite being that it should be applied with judgment and with 
something more than mere mechanical skill. The autotypes of Adolph 
Braun, of Dornach, long known as one of the best artists in photography 
in Europe, leave little to be desired. The steps by which the process has 
reached its present perfection have been long and slow. As far 
back as 1839, as we learn from a pamphlet issued in ‘London by the Auto- 
type Printing and Publishing Company, “ Mr. Mungo Ponton discovered 
that paper impregnated with a solution of bichromate of potassa became 
highly sensitive to light, and that, by exposing, a brown positive picture 
could be obtained, and that it could be developed and fixed by simply wash- 
ing out the soluble bichromate which had remained unacted upon under 
the opaque, or partly opaque, portions of the negative.” The curious fact of 
the apparent insolubility of the bichromate where it was acted on by the 
light was afterwards shown by Becquerel to be due to the action of the 
bichromate itself under the influence of light upon the gelatine in Mr. Pon- 
ton’s sized paper, rendering it insoluble, so that it held the bichromate by 
which the paper had ken sensitized. 


In 1855 Mr. Poitevin mixed a pigment in fine powder with the gelatine 
paper properly prepared and sensitized, and “ found that when the gelatine 
was rendered insoluble by the action of the light passing through the nega- 
tive,” the pigment remained fixed with it, as it were imprisoned, while 
under the parts of the negative impervious to light it was wasted away 
with thé gelatine. 


“ He thus procured a picture of any color, according to the nature of the 
pigment employed. His results were highly satisfactory, whenever his 
negative or cliché was that of a subject in line orstipple, and when the sensi- 
tive compound was sufficiently thin to allow the light to pass completely 
through it ; or where it was not upon the surface, but in the pores of the paper. 
When, however, the negative was one taken from a natural object, with all 
the beautiful gradation and half-tone which we observe in a good photo- 
graph, or in a good drawing made by washes, the process failed, and was 
unequal to the task of reproducing this continuous gradation. Many experi- 
ments were made to overcome this difficulty, but with more or less want of 
success. M.1’Abbé de Laborde appears to have been the first to point out the 
cause of the loss of half-tone in Poitevin’s process. He showed by deduc- 
tions from his own experiments, made with boiled linseed oil, which he 
found sensitive to light, and which acts in a manner analogous to the sen- 
sitive compound of Poitevin, that the picture was really formed in all its 

rfection, the gradation being given by the more or less penetration of 
ight into the substance of the sensitive layer. In the darkest shades, the 
light had completely traversed the layer, and reached the paper or plate 
upon which it was spread, but in the lightest shades the action was con- 
fined to an infinitely small fraction of the thickness ; the remainder of the 
layer beneath it remaining unchanged, and being still soluble in the 
original menstruum. On this being applied to reveal the image, these 
attenuated portions on the surface were undermined and carried away by 
the removal of the soluble substratum beneath, and thus were the delicate 
shades destroyed.” 


But though the cause of failure was thus ascertained, a remedy was 





still to be discovered. Various suggestions were made, but none of them 
answered the purpose until Mr. Swan, an Englishman, invented the pro- | 
cess which is now in use with entire success, and for which letters patent | 
were granted to him in 1864: 


“He first prepares what he calls a tissue, by forming a layer of gelatine 
and sugar mixed with a due proportion of pigment, and which he calls the 
‘tissue compound,’ upon paper. This compound may be mixed at once 
with the bichromate or ‘sensitizer,’ and applied simultaneously with it to 





the paper, in which case ‘sensitized tissue’ is formed, which has only to be 
dried to be ready for use; or the tissue may be made without the! 


bichromate, and the insens:tive tissue thereby formed may be ‘ sensitized,” 
when dry, by immersion in a solution of the bichromate whenever it is re 
quired for use. Being insensitive, it may, of course, be kept in the light, 
and when properly prepared may be kept in the dry state for any length 
of time. 

“The tissue is exposed to light under the negative with its sensitive 
surface in contact with the glass. After exposure for a period which is 
not more than one-fourth, or at the most one-third, of that required for the 
complete insolation of the silver paper in the ordinary photographic pro 
cess, the surface of the tissue is cemented to a piece of paper, which consti 
tutes what is called the ‘support ;’ the picture formed on the surface of the 
sensitive tissue being thereby transferred to, and supported by, the second 
sheet of paper. This may be either ‘permanent’ or ‘temporary.’ If the 
latter, the best cement is found to be a solution of caoutchouc (india-rubber) 
in benzole. The picture, with the pe pe tissue compound unacted upon, 
is now enclosed between two layers of paper, one only of which is perme 
able to water. On immersing the whole in this fluid, slightly heated, the 
soluble part of the compound softens and partially dissolves, and the 
doubled sheet, in consequence, splits into two portions, one taking with it 
the soluble tissue compound, while the other retains the insoluble portion 
which constitutes the picture formed by light, and which is rendered per 
fect by simply being washed in warm water. It is, however, reversed, and 
must be retransferred to another sheet of paper, which then becomes the 
permanent or final support. Gelatine rendered insoluble by chrome alum 
is usually employed as the cement in this case, and when the picture has 
been thus treated, it is again held between two sheets of paper. 

“The temporary support is easily removed, by spreading over its back 
a little benzole or other solvent of caoutchouc, and the picture is then 
finished and ready to be trimmed and mounted. Or if trimmed while on 
the temporary support, it may be at once mounted upon card or plate 
paper, and the temporary support being detached in this stage, the second 
mounting is avoided. The finished picture in this case is perfectly analo- 
gous to an ordinary engraving on India paper.” 

The Autotype Printing and Publishing Company in London now hold 
Mr. Swan’s patent for Great Britain, while Mr. Braun holds it for France. 
The applications of the process are so various that its use, or the use of a 
similar process, must soon be extended wherever photography is practised 
as an art. 

For artists, especially in America, the reproductions of the drawings of 
the old masters in the galleries of Europe are of inestimable value. M. 
Braun has, for three years past, been steadily engaged in reproducing selec 
tions from the best drawings in the collections of the Louvre, at Florence, 
Venice, Vienna, Basle, and elsewhere, and the lovers of art now have an 
opportunity of obtaining, at a comparatively moderate cost, specimens of the 
works of the great masters, which are, for all purposes of study, as good as 
the originals themselves. Deprived as we are of the finished works of the 
chief painters of the best time of art,and unlikely as it isthat we shall for a 
long time yet to come possess a good gallery of their pictures, limited 
also as the uses of a gallery must always be in a country of such extent as 
ours, no better means of supplying a part of our want exists than is afforded 
by these autotypes. Sketches or drawings by Leonardo, by Titian, by Ra- 
phael, Holbein, and the other greatest masters, though they give but an 
imperfect idea of the pictures of the artists, have a value of their own not 
only as showing modes of study and methods of execution, but, more 
especially, often possessing qualities of feeling, of imagination, and of 
expression which illustrate the action of the artist’s mind, and indicate 
the range and quality of his power quite as distinctly as his mere elaborate 
and completer works. There is often a freshness, life, and vigor about a 
drawing, and a perfect, however limited, truth in a rapid sketch, rarely to 
be found in a finished composition. 

If one were to select only from the fac-similes taken from the drawings 
in the Louvre, he would have masterly and, in almost every instance, thor- 
oughly characteristic specimens of Michael Angelo, Lorenzo di Credi, An- 
drea del Sarto, Raphael, Leonardo, Titian, Paul Veronese, and Mantegna 
(to mention no lesser Italian names), as well as of Albert Diirer, Rubens, and 
Vandyke ; of Claude, of Greuze, and of Watteau. He might have, beside, 
specimens of fifty other masters, and might form a collection of genuine 
and permanent interest and worth, at a cost comparatively trifling. The 
autotypes from these drawings are sold in Europe, well mounted, at a price 
which ought to allow of their sale here at from one dollar to three dollars 
a piece, according to their size. We trust that an agency for their sale at 
the most moderate possible rate—-so as to bring them within the means of 
persons who have but little to spend on works of art—may soon be estab 
lished in New York. 


PICK WICKIANISM. 


THERE is probably no more singular illustration of the utilitarian ten 
dency of popular morality than the distinction which has grown up in 
America and England, and which is sure to grow up in the long run under 
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all successful constitutional governments, between a man’s public and pri- 
vate character—or, in other words, the general recognition which obtains of 
the possibility of a man’s being very honorable, upright, straightforward, 
truthful, and scrupulous as a private individual, and very base, tricky, tor- 
tuous, false, and unscrupulous as a politician. The distinction is one which 
will not bear five minutes’ examination at the hands of a moralist or phi- 
losopher, and is one, indeed, which most people, if put down to a deliberate 
examination of it, would find it impossible to explain ; and yet few people 
ever hesitate to accept it and to regulate their judgments of public men 
by it. Nothing we know of the workings of the human mind or of the 
composition of that most composite thing, the human character, warrants 
us in believing that a man can tell lies in a legislature or caucus and yet 
bring to private business or private intercourse a horror of falsehood ; or 
deliberately allow a man to remain under a false impression as to a candi- 
date, and yet turn with horror from the sanding cf sugar or the sale of a 
foundered horse ; and yet we all believe it, or at least act as if we believed 
it; and the reason is that if we did not fall in with the pretence the work- 
ing of free institutions would become well-nigh impossible. 

it is under cover of this distinction that there has grown up in parlia- 
mentary procedure that most comical theory which Dickens has satirized 
so well in “ Pickwick,” that not only can a man have two characters, but 
that he may use ordinary words in two different senses—the one the com- 
mon sense, and the other the parliamentary sense; that you may calla 
political opponent a “deceiver,” a “ traitor,” or “ humbug,” in a “ parlia- 
mentary sense,” while believing firmly that, from the point of view of every- 
day life, the application of any one of these terms to him would be grossly 
unjust and untrue. Perhaps, indeed, the perception of the fact that a 
man in a large audience is converted by that strange magnetism 
which seems to lie in numbers into a being in many respects 
utterly different from the same man at home in his own parlor— 
a more excitable, credulous, soft-hearted person—has had something to do 
with the origin of the distinction. There is not an orator in a hundred who 
could look a friend in the eye in a private room and make to him the state- 
ments that he will make with swelling port in his presence five minutes 
afterward at a public meeting. The concentration on a human being of a 
few hundred pairs of eyes does really, to a certain extent, transform him 
both morally and mentally. It seems to supply him, often, with a different 
moral standard, different mental tests, and a different view of the ridiculous, 
making, in fact, a different arrangement of his intellectual machinery. 
Men accustomed to public speaking, therefore, are hardly ever disposed to 
hold an orator to the same account for what he says in speeches as for 
what he says in conversation or in writing. 

But then, besides this consideration, and far stronger than this consid- 
eration, comes the other one, that if the language which politicians use 
towards each other in political discussions were taken literally it would 
be impossible, as human nature is now constituted, to work the machinery 
of parliamentary government. People, therefore, tacitly agree to take what 
is said of public men, as public men, as if it meant less than it would mean 
if used of the same persons as private citizens, and it is found in practice 
that nations are successful in carrying on parliamentary government, just 
in proportion to their readiness to accept this distinction. A general elec- 
tion in France, if conducted as the last one was in England, would be fol- 
lowed by a crop of duels which would make an election nearly as sanguin- 
ary as a pitched battle in the streets; and there is nothing more incompre- 
hensible, and at the same time more revolting, te Frenchmen than the 
liberties which politicians take with each other in the heat of a political 
contest here or in England. If the same things were said by Frenchmen 
of Frenchmen it would render it impossible for all concerned ever to mect 
again on the same platform or in the same assembly, and the game would 
be brought to a close without result. But it will not do for us to under- 
value this sensitiveness, however injurious it may be politically, for it 
unquestionably keeps alive a self-respect, an amount of personal dig- 
nity, a regard for reputation which,in the absence of the highest moral 
culture, are amongst the most valuable safeguards of society. Anglo- 
Saxons as completely liberated as Frencl:men are from religious restraints 
and religious traditions would be brutish in their ways to a degree of 
which we can hardly form an idea. But our thick-skinnedness enables us 
at least to mect when the contest is over and go on doing the practical 
work of political life as if nothing had happened ; to greet the traitors, im- 
beciles, and scoundrels of yesterday cordially, and act with them cheer- 
fully. , 
But then the thick-skinnedness has its bad side, and the bad side is a} 
very bad one. The tendency ot the constant use of language in the, 
“ Pickwickian sense ” is to drive the other sense out of use. Most poople | 
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like to speak strongly of things and people they do not like. Nothing but 
great self-control or extraordinary reverence for accuracy of expression will 
prevent most men from denouncing their enemies more violently than they 
deserve—if for no other reason, as a relief to their own feelings. Even 
clergymen feel frequently inconvenienced by their enforced abstinence 
from profane swearing. ‘The consequence is that the common run of those 
who take much part in hot political discussion drift into vituperation 
which in calm moments they cannot justify, and they save themselves 
from the necessity of justifying it by treating it as simply a Pickwickian 
use of language. It is only by treating a large part of what they say in 
public as Pickwickian that Wendell Phillips and Henry Wilson, for 
instance, can meet on a platform without giving each other a few hearty 
kicks. Did they always use language in its ordinary sense, they would 
owe it to themselves and to society, and especially to the youth of both 
sexes who have read Mr. Phillips’s speeches about Mr. Wilson, to assault 
and batter each other vigorously. It is only, too, by a rigid observance of 
the distinction that Mr. Johnson was able to receive General Butler on 
New Year's Day without pulling his nose. Had the “ Pickwickian sense” 
not been invented, he would have been bound to pull it, and the general 
would have been one of the first to acknowledge the force of the obligation. 
Mr. Johnson could not have received the visit simply as a “ mark of respect 
to his office,” because no office is so exalted as to require one to honor 
it by shaking hands with “Caligula” or “the greatest criminal of the 
age.” 

But this excessivesuse of the “ Pickwickian sense,” in such cases as 
these, naturally tends to deprive all denunciation of all force. The general 
public cannot possibly observe the distinction carefully and apply it accu- 
rately ; and finding that men in public life call each other scoundrels and 
tricksters and cheats every day,and then shake hands and laugh, they na- 
turally cease to pay attention when anybody whatever is called a scoundrel 
or cheat—a fact of which the real scoundrels and cheats have become per- 
fectly aware. Hence the complete indifference of the great knaves and 
swindlers both of politics and commerce—the men who really do pocket 
money that does not belong to them, and do take pay for betraying their 
trusts—to the denunciations hurled at them by indignant reformers. There 
is not one of them who is now in the least troubled by being held up to 
scorn as a rogue, because he knows that the public is so familiar with the 
application of such terms to undoubtedly honest men that it does not heed 
them when applied to any man whatever. Hence the comfortable way 
they have of “despising what the newspapers say,” and of laughing 
proudly when they hear that they are being denounced by the reformers. 
They tel! you that the same things are said every day of some of the best 
men in the country, and actually persuade themselves and their friends into 
the belief that a scathing attack from a newspaper or reforming orator is 
simply a kind of rough testimony to their power and importance, and not 
at all an imputation on their character. 

We doubt, too, if it be possible for any people to make a practice of 
accusing meén of great baseness without really meaning it, and continue 
very long to regard baseness with proper horror. One of the uses of lan- 
guage is to keep moral as well as intellectual distinctions clear and well 
defined ; but if we get into the way of abusing the man who votes against 
his party in precisely the same terms as the man who absconds with the 
public money, our minds, however well trained, cannot long retain a very 
keen perception of the moral difference between the two offences ; nor can 
we, after dining with the “villain who has betrayed the party,” continue 
to feel any great scruple about shaking hands with the villain who has 
robbed the post-office. In fact, if the present indiscriminateness in 
vituperation continues much longer, it will become necessary, in order to 
show a man that society really disapproves of his conduct, for the people 
of his county to rise as they do at the South, under the superintendence 
of the sheriff, and burn his house and hunt him with bloodhounds. Any 
milder indication of popular resentment he will treat as a mere de- 
vice to push the circulation of a feeble newspaper or rouse a languid 
audience. 








THE FAROE IN THE LEVANT. 
ATHENS, Dec. 26, 1868. 


AmonG the obituaries of the year we may as well put one which, if « 
little premature, is not at all, I believe, doubtful—that of the Cretan in- 
surrection moribund, and which will die as soon as the doctors leave it. 
Its epitaph may briefly be written: born of an intrigue of the enemies, it 
died of an intrigue of the friends, of Crete. No insurrection was ever 
before so iniquitously excited, none before so dishonorably suppressed. Its 
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sickness is owing to the incapacity of the central,committee at Athens, 
and may be said to date its open manifestation from the petition of the 

Cretan chiefs for an autonomy, a petition written in the royal palace at 

Athens, and delivered by the King’s private secretary to the Cretan chief 
charged to manceavre it into effect. For the moment it stopped the an | 
of the insurrection, and produced the first serious disorder among the 

chiefs ; but having no result, the insurrection resumed slightly its vitality, | 
and to re-establish its morale called Coroneos to the general command. | 
From my personal knowledge of things in Crete, and the testimony of all | 

my friends and correspondents there, I am persuaded that at that time the | 
insurrection had sufficient force to resume an activity greater, in propor- | 

tion to the force Turkey could bring to bear on it, than it had ever had. 
The Bulgaris ministry, fearing that it might recover, and anxious to appear | 
to support it, sent Petropoulaki and a thousand Mainotes and desperadoes, 
and the committee, fearing the loss of its functions and stipend, accepted 
the substitution, although well assured from Crete that it would be fatal. 
In effect, the better part of the Cretan chiefs withdrew at once from hos- 
tilities; the old and new bands of foreign volunteers fell into quarrelling 
at once; Sphakia seceded from the measure in great part, and although al- 
the strongholds of Crete were, at last writing from there, still in the hands 
of the Christians, the war may be said to be ended. 

This result would have been instantly fatal to the Bulgaris government 
but for the sham row it got up with the Porte. The conviction is almost 
universal “in well-informed circles” here that the whole thing was pre- 
arranged with the Turkish minister before the ultimatum was communi- 
cated, and that the Porte did now what it never dared do when circum- 
stances were far more favorable—menace Greece with war; a menace it 
dares not now carry into effect unless assured of the co-operation of Austria 
in the Principalities. War would be disastrous to Greece, but fatal to Tur- 
key ; it would be the beginning of a general Eastern war, if not Western 
as well, and it is perfectly well understood here that the great Powers 
with the exception of France and Austria, are determined not to let Tur 
key go to war with Greece. The Porte and M. Bulgaris, thus assured that 
they were well held back, rushed at each other with the vehemence of 
bull-dogs. The ultimatum,'a most absurd state paper, was replied to 
by a ridiculously defiant denial in tote, which, considering that every 
gamin in Athens knew that Petropoulaki was called from Maina by Bul- 
garis, received his instructions from a member of the cabinet, and was 
paid from the public treasury, beside being furnished with mountain guns 
from the national arsenal (which, however, he sent back in the Hnosis, 
they having only been put on board for effect), and that the enrolment 
and organization had been as ostentatious as possible, even to driving in 
carriages past the Turkish minister’s with the Cretan flag flying, old Petro- 
poulaki in the leading carriage, was a piece of impertinence a respectable 
statesman could only have committed in comedy. 

These two blows delivered in air, and David having assumed the proper 
melodramatic pose with the stone (only a cream-cheese he brought with 
him from his sheep-fold) in his sling ready to smite Goliath in the fore- 
head, the innocent people takes to applauding the plucky ministry, begin- 
ning with a demonstration of gamins and university boys, who went to 
the King’s palace and zittoed vociferously half an hour without anybody 
noticing them, when they went to all the legations on the same melodious 
errand. I took the trouble to walk through them, and see if I could find 
a respectable or well-known man. I could not. The most were boys and 
loafers, many drunk. They went to the Russian legation and yelled 
awhile, but nobody was at home ; so they went to the American, next door, 
and zittoed again, “for the great America.” A waiting-maid came and 
adorned the open window with a not ill-looking head ; they zittoed the 
servant and America alternately, and, as the minister did not show himself, 
they were moving away, when the door opened and some appendage of the 
legation appeared and murmured some words, which I, being twenty feet 
away, could not hear; then the boys, zittoing again, went back to the 
Russian, which seemed the favorite, and thence shouting down Hermes 
Street to other fields, died away in the distance. 

Encouraged by this enthusiastic demonstration, the ministry allowed 
Photiades Bey to take his passnorts and leave; called on the chamber to 
support it, and asked for a loan of a hundred million drachmas, which were 
calmly voted, remembering that of the loan of 28,000,000 voted the year 
before last only 12,000,000 has as yet been taken, and that there was no 
chance of any of the new one being taken. The ministerial organs are 
still busy shouting zitto and something about the national dignity and 
war to the—well, not exactly knife, perhaps,‘but at any rate to diplomatic 
extremes; and we go on, not a step having yet been taken to put the 
country in a state of defence. All the safe measures of defiance are, how- 
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ever, adopted, and the dust so raised obscures the stage, and hides the last 
struggles of Crete dying in the background. 
As pretty a play as if Aristophanes had written it ; 


but after, the reckon 
ing. 


Bulgaris by a stage trick has kept his place through the session of 
the Chamber, which adjourned last week, and will not meet again except 
by special call until November, so that from constitutional aggression he 
has nothing to fear. The public is already aware of the trick, and when 
the dust shall have cleared away, and it is perceived that the Government 
has trifled with the irrepressible Hellenic patriotism, and that there is no 
probability of a war with Turkey, and that Crete is gone, I think that 
the chances of a revolution are pretty good, and that as George IL. has 


| forced the obnoxious ministry on the country, the chances of his going with 


it are fair. It is probably for this contingency that a Danish frigate has 
just arrived at Pireus. 

The affair at Syra has come just in time to excite the people still more 
and lay the foundations of a real quarrel by-and-by. So that though the 
ministry, in a childish, short-sighted way, are rid of the Cretan affair and 
the foreign pressure it caused, or, as the Greeks put it, have obeyed their 
foreign masters (and it may be said that they begin to class the King in 
this category), they have only deepened their future difficulties. The 
whole imbroglio will have to be judged and settled by foreign diplomacy, 
and as, in the meanwhile, Crete will have succumbed, the Porte can be 
content with some slight concession to the Hellenic dignity. 

The Porte does not want war, and knows well that it is not ready for 
it ; but it is believed in high official quarters that the French Government 
in spite of its pacific protestations, is secretly pushing it to war measures. 
War is clearly not far away, and once begun it will probably become gen 
eral ; indeed, it is generally believed in the legation here and at Constan 
tinople that the conflagration following the first spark will be rapid and 
widespread, involving all Europe. The position of the Emperor of France 
is such that he must fight somebody, and if he can so arrange matters 
that hostilities shall commence in the Turkish Empire, Austria will step in 
first, then Russia ; and then France, having kept the peace so far, will 
have the advantage of appearing to act for the general good and in the in- 
terests of the balance of power, and hopes to draw England with her on 
this war-path. If, however, war should begin by a French movement on 
the Rhine (as otherwise it must), the Emperor, being the aggressor, will 
have against him not only England, but all the peace party of Europe and 
the Germanic feeling in Austria, which will ill brook Germans fighting 
with France against Germans. It becomes all-important, therefore, in the 
French interest that the war should commence in Turkey, and in the Rus- 
sian that it should commence in Prussia. It is not surprising, then, that the 
Russian influence should be exercised in favor of peace in the East until 
war shall have broken out on the Rhine, or that of the three or four in- 
surrections actually ready and waiting orders in Turkey none should be 
showing a sign of life. Epirus and Thessaly are ready and have called for 
Coroneos ; the Bulgarians are only waiting a word from further north, to 
say nothing of the Principalities ; while the Lebanon is thoroughly mined, 
waiting for Karam, who is now here waiting the moment, and what the 
momentewaits foris more than I know ; may be, more than anybody knows. 
The position reminds one of Holmes’s one-horse shay, so well kept in con- 
dition and protected at all weak points that, like that famous vehicle, it is 
to be apprehended that it will give out everywhere simultaneously. Of 
one thing we may be sure, that as long as the Alabama question is unset- 
tled England will have to keep out of the fray. 


Notes 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce that, in case a sufficient number 
of copies is subscribed for, they will publish large-paper editions, consist- 
ing of one hundred copies each, of the “ Life and Letters of Fitz-Gireene 
Halleck” and “The Poetical Writings of Fitz-Greene Halleck.” The 
volumes will be printed on tinted paper, with pictures not found in other 
editions—four portraits of Halleck and one of Drake, and pictures of the 
home and monument of the former at Guilford—and will be handsomely 
bound. The subscription price is ten dollars. The latest of the 
translations from the German, which, just at present, are beating 
in cur American fiction market the translations from the Freneh and 
the republications of English novels, is a book announced by Messrs. 
Kelly, Piet & Co., of Baltimore. It is the “ Eudoxia” of the erratic, poetic 
Ida, Countess ven Hahn-Hahn, who once made a greater noise in the 
world than she will ever make again. Sc far as we hear, “ Eudoxia” has 
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never before been put into an English dress; it is now “ freely translated,” 
the publishers say. Another work just issued by the same house is 
a volume of miscellaneous essays by Dr. Richard McSherry, who, among 
other things, treats of “Mexico and Mexican Affairs,” the “ Early History 
of Maryland,” and “ Homeopathy.” Mr. A. Eyrich, successor to Blelock 
& Co., announced that on the 15th of the month he would have ready a novel 
with the title, “The Heroine of the Confederacy ; or, Truth and Justice,” 
by Miss Florence J. O’Connor.——What we have said above of the relative 
popularity of English, French, and German novelists is, of course, to be 
taken with some qualifications. We imagine that even Miss Mihlbach 
would not beat Mr. Dickens in our circulating libraries, and Victor Hugo, 
too, when he comes with his “Par Ordre du Roi” will beat her and her 
compeers with ease. It is equally certain that among those readers of 
fiction whose taste for it is not of the coarser varieties, while at the same 
time they are numerous enough to make an audience of thousands, no 
living English novelist, not excepting George Eliot, could compete before 
Americans with Mr. Charles Reade—when he works alone. The announce- 
ment that the current volume of the Galary would contain his new story 
doubled the number of that magazine’s subscribers in the course of the 
single month of December, and no doubt will still further and largely 
lengthen the list. This vigorous writer, who has already shown in some 
of his novels that he has a pretty good eye for the American type of 
character, and that he does not dislike it at all, but who evidently has 
studied his Yankees at second-hand or—just as bad—from some incarnated 
exaggeration of Yankeeism, ought to put into practice an idea that we 
believe he has for some time entertained, or half entertained, of coming 
over to this country, as Thackeray and Dickens came. It would give him 
new admirers and friends, and besides and more important, would offer him 
fresh material, which he would probably be able to use with good effect. 
Messrs. John Wiley & Son, acting as agents for Samuel Bagster & 
Sons, of London, announce a new and fine edition of the Bible known as 
Bagster’s Polyglot Bible. It is to be contained in two volumes folio, and is 
in eight languages, namely: the Hebrew of the edition of Van der Hooght, 
with vowel points and accents; the Greek of the Septuagint, and the 
Greek of the New Testament (the received text); the Latin of the Vulgate ; 
the English of the King James version; the German of Luther’s Bible ; 
the French of J. F. Ostervald’s version ; the Italian of Diodati’s ; and the 
Spanish of Patre Scio’s. To these is added the New Testament in Hebrew, 
by William Greenfield (Wilhelm Griinfeld), which is, we believe, a version 
for missionary purposes, and the work of a converted Jew. To this, again, 
by way of appendix, there will be added the Syriac New Testament, the 
“ Peshito” (which is wrongly spelled with the German sch in the prospec- 
tus before us); the Samaritan Pentateuch, according to the edition of Ken- 
nicott ; Various Readings of the Septuagint and Variations in the Reading 
of the Greek New Testament drawn from the notes of Griesbach. This 
work public institutions receive free of duty. Private individuals must 
pay for it eight dollars more, or sixty dollars in gold. 

—Mr. A. R. Spofford, the librarian of Congress, has recently issued his 
annual report, in which, among other things, he notes the additions to 
the national library made during the year ending with the first day of last 
December. By operation of the copyright law there have been added to 
the whole number of books 1,682 ; by purchase, 3,208 ; by deposit of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1,921; by presentation—-from Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Hamburg—903; by exchanges, 784—which make in all 
new volumes to the number of 8,498. In this statement no account is 
made of about 2,500 pamphlets. We cannot tell by looking at the report 
whether, in this 2,500 pamphlets, the librarian means to include “ 1,421 
pamphlets and periodicals” which accrued under the operation of the copy- 
right law, but we presume he does. The law in question provides that of 
every book for which a copyright is granted one copy must be sent by the 
publishers to the national library ; and in accordance with such provision 
that institution, during the last twelve months, has received, besides the 
volumes and pamphlets above-mentioned, 1,561 pieces of music, 80 maps, 
and 347 engravings and photographs. If we were to suppose that every 
publisher complies with the law, we should from this list reach the con- 
clusion that the whole number of publications in the United States between 
December 67 and December ’68 was 5,091. But it is to be supposed that 
of all our publications no more than three-fourths find their way to Mr. 
Spofford. This is due to more causes than one. Many works are copy- 
righted by persons, other than the publishers, whose residences, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain ; some States make no return tothe Patent Office of copy- 
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into account, namely, that a certain number of copyright works are enter- 
ed in the various clerks’ offices by a printed title-page merely, and of these 
a certain number never see the light. Such title-page works generally 
belong to the c!ass of books entered by persons other than regular publish- 
ers. Mr. Spofford reports the annual catalogue as passing through the 
press, that the catalogue of pamphlets is about half made, that the general 
alphabetical catalogue of subjects is so far carried on as to the letter G 
(512 pages already printed), and that the four annual catalogues of 1864, 
65-66,67, have been combined in one alphabet with the general catalogue 
(of titles). 


—All Sanskrit scholars, whether in Europe or India—or as we may, 
Wwe suppose, venture to add, in America—are invited to put themselves 
into communication with the Indian Government for the purpose of 
suggesting what manuscripts should be looked for by certain Govern- 
ment agents who are to be appointed to make tours of investigation 
throughout India. They are to examine old manuscripts, and to seek 
for new ones. We presume they may also properly be called on to 
make such reports as may be desirable on any matter connected with 
the study of any of the fast-vanishing relics of a civilization long passed 
away, and of a literature much of which will be irrecoverably lost unless 
immediate effort is made to rescue its monuments from destruction. The 
work of cataloguing the manuscripts, those already known as well as 
those to be discovered, has been committed to competent native and Euro- 
pean scholars—Dr. Bihler, Mr. Burnell, Baloo Rajendra Lal Nutta are 
mentioned—who also will act as editors whenever it is decided to repro- 
duce any work. The Government of India has made an annual grant of 
£2,400 for carrying out this enterprise. The Secretary of State of the 
Government of India is the channel through which foreign scholars may 
address the editors. 


—Some good judges might be inclined to give to Gerald Griffin the 
highest place as a delineator of Irish life and Irish character, but judges 
who could be called really good would all, we imagine, pronounce in favor 
of awarding the second place to William Carleton, whose death at the age 
of seventy is just reported. It is a’point on which the best opinion is that 
of an Irishman, and anybody’s else may properly be received with some 
grains of allowance ; but this being said, we for our own part do not hesitate 
to put Carleton above all competitors in the special field of which we have 
spoken. Griffin was an intenser and more powerful genius, and could 
move in regions of passion not sought by Carleton when the latter was 
doing his best. Miss Edgeworth’s Irish are conventional, and Lover’s, in 
spite of some successes, are of a conventional farcical type. As for Lever’s 
Irish characters, they are, when distinctively Irish, apt to be little more real 
than the Yankees of our comic papers—a remark which, however, ought 
not to be made without its being said at the same time that the other charac- 
ter-drawing of that author is often of a high order, and also that some of his 
pictures of Irish manners of the unconventional type are pronounced good. 
Thackeray’s Irish nobody forgets who knows the book of miscellaneous 
poetry, who thinks of Captain Costigan, and that slashing writer, Shan- 
don. But the Irishman in Thackeray is apt to be sketchy, or else to be 
partly swallowed up in the man, with the effect, to be sure, of giving the 
latter an almost overpowering fragrance of the former. Moreover, Thack- 
eray’s range was narrow. But Carleton was always racy of the soil—as 
much at home in the bog, at the mountain still, at the Whiteboy’s mid- 
night meeting, at the assizes and the horse fair, at the midnight mass and 
the turf-covered hedge school, at the station, and the distraining, and the 
attack on the gauger, and the faction fight, and the wake, as his peasant 
father; and almost as much at home with leprachaun and fairy and ban- 
shee as his peasant mother, who taught him ‘the songs and traditions of 
her mother’s and grandmother’s people. Dealing with the life of the pea- 
sant and small farmer and country priest, Carleton was unequalled ; and 
we should say without much fear of being contradicted by the event that 
a careful perusal of his admirable and most entertaining “ Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry” would be almost a better means of becoming 
acquainted with our own Irish, and of learning how to get on with them, 
than reading everything else that has ever been written about the Irish 
here or at home. Professor Goldwin Smith’s little book about Ireland, 
also, is a work that we always feel inclined to mention whenever mention 
is made of the Irish. Professor Smith’s work has not, we think, been re- 
printed in this country ; Carleton’s works have been, we believe, but are now 
out of print, though doubtless sure of revival sooner or later. Carleton 
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but towards the close of it he unfitted himself for, labor of any kind. He 
wrote a first and a second series of the “ Traits and Stories,” a novel en- 
titled “ Fardarougha, the Miser,” which has been republished here and 
has enjoyed a considerable popalarity, six or seven other long stories, and 
very many short tales. At the time of his death he was in receipt of a 
Government pension of £200 a year. It is a characteristic of his writings 
that they always discourage the chronic revolt, more or less secret, against 
their governors which the author’s countrymen carry on, and this is not 
the literary merit which English governments of past days were slowest to 
perceive in Irishmen’s works, and to reward with pensions and places. 


—The latest of the French attacks on the great Corsican is, as most of 
the later ones have been, from the republican side. It is by M. Pi¢rart, and 
it may be doubted if even transporting that gentleman beyond the limits 
of France would be as efficacious as it is in the case of so many French 
Reds in turning him into a worshipper of “the matricide of Democracy.” 
“tas time to give this man his proper rank,” says M. Piérart, in beginning 
a book that he has written about the Waterloo campaign. So he reminds 
his countrymen that Napoleon at Jaffa butchered prisoners of war ; that he 
murdered the Duc d’Enghien ; that men superior to himself who differed 
with him on political questions he shot ; that when he was beaten in the 
field he more than once or twice fled from it like acur. Then M. Piérart 
goes on to the consideration of the military history of the Hundred Days, 
and makes against the Emperor many charges, supported by documentary 
proof, of folly and carelessness and wilfulness, and of lack of spirit as well 
as of intelligence. He chose for confidence and high places, says his ac- 
cuser, Officers like Soult, who had made himself extremely odious to the 
army by the most overstrained expression of loyalty to the Bourbons, and 
by ridiculous hypocrisies in the matter of paying deference to the priests ; 
he slept during hours of the utmost value—coffee could no longer keep 
him awake—and showed none of Bliicher’s activity of mind; for hours 


together he left Ney and Grouchy without orders ; for sixteen hours after , 


Ligny he neglected to pursue the defeated Prussians—defeated, but un- 


routed—and could not be persuaded that they had not retreated on Na-, 


mur, whither they should have gone according to his preconceived notion, 
but had retreated in the direction of the English ; he sent Ney to attack 


the British at Quatre Bras, and gave him two battalions of the Guard, but | 


at the same time gave him orders not to use them ; after Ligny, when at 


midnight Grouchy desired to see him for consultation, he had to wait, 


till half-past eight in the morning, and then the emperor appearing, took 
Soult with him in his carriage, and rode over the battle-field, instead of 
giving any attention to the whereabouts of the English or Prussians, 
thus giving “Old Forwards” eight inestimable hours. Wellington, on 
the other hand, does not come out of M. Piérart’s hands entirely unscath- 
ed. His dilatoriness is, however, ascribed in part to Fouché’s secret assur- 


ances that the French army would assuredly not move till July ; but this 


explanation leaves it to be explained why a person cf Fouché’s character 
should have been relied on with what seems like blindness. Among other 
new things, we are told that at the Duchess of Richmond’s famous ball 
Wellington was playing with a little child upon his knees at the moment 
when the news came ; hearing it, the Iron Duke lost so much of his compo- 
sure as to let the infant drop to the floor. As for the strength of the English 
army on the day of the battle, M. Piérart sets it, truly, asthe English writers 
have done, at 70,000 men, and a hundred or two more ; 17,000 men detached 
at Hal, for fear of operations on the right, took no part in the battle. ‘So 
then,” says Piérart, “the Emperor had in front of him an army inferior in 
number, especially in artillery and cavalry ;’ and this he follows up with a 
statement still better calculated to set frantic almost all Frenchmen, no 
matter how ardent their aspirations after liberty and their hatred for mili- 
tary despots. ‘“ Napoleon,” he avers—and we may imagine him averring 
it with an air of determined satisfaction at having now, beyond a doubt, 
accomplished the French unpardonable sin—“ Napoleon, even had Bliicher 
not arrived, would have been unable to dislodge the English, and conse- 
quently he was beaten; for in his situation not to remain master of the 
field was equivalent to defeat.” Of course the book is full of bitterness, 
and not without its exaggerations, but it will help to give the reader the 
truth. The touch about the café noir and its inability, although taken in 
much more than the usual extraordinary quantities, to keep the Emperor 
awake, is alone worth heaps of the O’Meara “table-talk” talk about 
Grouchy and British gold. It suggests what seems to be the truth of 
the matter, that in the Waterloo campaign Napoleon, not then at all the 
Napoleon of old days, was fighting better soldiers than he had fought 
. before. 


—M. Piérart’s book will do no more than help to give the read. 
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er the truth; for the purpose of still further enlarging his view 
it is indispensable that he should know some late writing by an 
able and impartial critic, an Englishman, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
C. Chesney, who now first renders the Prussians the credit due 
them for their services at Waterloo. We know how the ordinary 
English books of history treat this question. Wellington disposes his 
army in squares with artillery between; the French are drawn up on 
the opposite heights; the battle begins by cannonading, and mainly con 
sists of charges by French foot and horse on the British squares, the French 
/advancing under cover of a heavy fire, which ceases as they come to the 
British lines ; the British artillery, meantime, playing on the advancing 
French till the British musketry is about to begin, when it goes to the rear 
At the close of the day, according to Pinnock’s Abridgment and the rest 
of the text-books, the Guard makes its final famous charge ; General Cam. 
bronne doesn’t make his famous reply to the British officer who demands 
the Guard’s surrender ; the whole British line moves forward, and Blicher, 
just as the French rout is completed, embraces the Duke and requests that 
his fresh troops may be allowed to pursue the flying enemy. Colonel Ches 

ney shows that the Prussians on the actual field of battle occupied much of 
Napoleon’s attention from three o’clock till the end of the day ; that they 
relieved Wellington a good deal ; that they lost not Jess than 7,000 men in 
the course of the afternoon ; and that they thus very materially contributed to 
Napoleon’s defeat. Napoleon’s errors Colonel Chesney as well as M. Piérart 
points out very clearly. The Prussian Minister of War, Count von Moltke, 
has conveyed to Colonel Chesney the thanks of the Prussian Government 

The full title of the book is “ Waterloo Lectures: A Study of the Cam- 
paign of 1815,” and its publishers are the Messrs. Longmans. 


—The literature relating to the composer Mendelssohn, which has had 
already a remarkable popularity, has just been increased by the memoirs 
prepared by one of his most intimate friends, Eduard Devrient: “ Erin 
nerungen an Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, und seine Briefe an mich” 
(Leipzig: J.J. Weber). This, together with the letters published by iis 
family, will almost complete the material for a good biography of the great 
musician. The author was eight years his friend’s senior, and knew him first 
as a boy of thirteen, already evincing genius in the musical soirées at his 
father’s house. The peculiar relation between them, as they grew up 
together, gives the key to Mendelssohn’s career. Devrient was the first to 
co-operate with him in an attempt to produce an opera, the great ambition 
‘and equal disappointment of his life. The elder crony wrote with this 
view the libretto of “Hans Heiling,” which failed, however, to inspire 
| Mendelssohn, and was reserved for another composer. Later, on his return 
from England, when he had become a near neighbor and daily companion 
of his friend, Mendelssohn's operatic desire revived afresh, and was the sub- 
ject of constant discussion between him and Devrient, but he could not 
conclude upon anything. His letters are full of this subject, and prove 
that he never forsook it his lifelong. On his last visit to Devrient, in Feb- 
'ruary, 1847, he brought him Geibel’s “ Lorelei,” with a melancholy confes- 
sion that he could not compose it. Leaving presently for England, he 
promised his sister Fanny to rejoin heron her birthday, the 8th November. 
Before he could return he got news of her sudden death, which was 
followed by his own on the 4th of November. On the 8th his body 
was laid beside hers in the family vault. No man was ever more truly a 
victim to overwork, an almost insane and wicked inability and unwilling- 
ness to take rest. 


—Among the statues of the Luther monument at Worms the artist 
Rietschel placed, as one of the precursorsof the Reformation, that of Savo- 
narola, which is one of the most admired of them all. The fitness of this 
conjunction has been generally recognized, but a French Catholic has 
undertaken in a pamphlet, since turned into German, to prove that the 
Florentine martyr was anything but a protestant against the Church, 
though burnt by order of a Pope, and though Paul IV. condemned his 
writings as Lutheran. An Italian writer of much merit, Pasquale Villari, 
ina history of Savonarola and his times, has sought not indeed to separate 
him from Luther, but to place him above the latter as a reformer, dividing 
the honor of the Renaissance between him and Columbus, Italians both ; 
attributing to his doctrines a broader logic than Luther's, and claiming for 
him that he first linked faith and reason, religion and freedom. These 
views, with some others not perhaps perfectly consistent with them, are 
based on ten years of diligent study and research of documents at Florence, 
by Villari, himself a Neapolitan ; but they naturally have not found favor 
with the countrymen of Luther, though one of them, Moritz Verduscheck, 
has translated his history into German, and done it well. An able writer 
in the Wéser Zeitumg has traversed the question in a very thorough and con- 
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clusive manner, proving, as against the French writer alluded to, that Luther | they gain by their argument from design they sometimes appear to lose 


re cognize ds 


and that Savonarola was no spiritual Columbus leading to new worlds, but | 
rather a prophet of the good time to come. 


—An unusual and seemingly highly valuable work, undertaken by 
Professor Angelo Messedaglia, of Padua, has been published at Venice and 
bears the title: “Criminal Statistics of the Austrian Empire, 1856-59, with 
particular reference to Lombardy and Venice, and in comparison with later 
dates to 1864, inclusive.” The introduction treats at some length of the 
function and method of statistics, and proceeds to examine the criminal 
process in its successive stages. Then follows a brief exhibition of the 
Austrian penal procedure, prior to a thorough examination of penal cases 
from prosecution to conviction, which affords opportunity for observations 
on the goodness of the laws and the character of courts and judges. 
Crimes and penalties make up the second part of the work, giving rise to 
enquiry concerning the effects of penal systems and the prevailing tenden- 
cies of the masses, and concluding with a careful study of the moral con- 
dition of the country, with analysis of the personal relations of the con- 
demned as to age, sex, condition, political status, etc. The political 
economists of any nation will probably find instruction in this cautious 
and intelligent survey and digest. 

—Some of our playwrights might do worse than borrow for an English 
dressing a four-act drama, “ Lo Spiritismo,” by Leopoldo Marenco, which 
was enthusiastically received at the Royal Theatre in Milan for several 
successive nights, and which appears to contain the elements of a genuine 
sensation. Of the plot we cannot say more than that an excellent young 
girl, having lost her mind with her lost first love, becomes a spiritual 
medium, and among other evil consequences of her trade fastens upon an 
innocent woman the charge of having murdered her husband. Fortunately 
the real murderer is apprehended in season. It would thus appear that 
the ridiculous phase of spiritualism has less engaged the attention of the 
author than its to him serious and perilous tendencies, which, we may say, 
on the authority of the Perseveranza, are not so much to be dreaded in 
Milan as in Turin, Naples, and other cities of the peninsula, where prose- 
lytes are more numerous. Marenco’s style is praised for its poetical merit, 
and his audiences have testified to the working qualities of the play. 





MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS.* 

A MORE appropriate title for this series of parenetical essays, so instructive 
and devout, would be “ Divine Intentions in Dark Things.” The two topics 
are quite distinct, and should not be confounded. To discover the moral 
uses of dark things is a wise and profitable task, always legitimate and 
timely. It is wholesome to mind and heart alike, for it helps us to adjust 
our thoughts and feelings to the order of the world asit is. But to say 
that the moral uses we discover are the uses which God proposes to him- 
self as ends in the ordering of the world, is to make an unnecessary and a 
perilous assumption. Yet this Dr. Bushnell, in his character of a theolo- 
gian, does. He assumes without argument the reality of final causes, dis- 
claiming all sympathy with the “ pantheistic literature ” and the “ philoso- 
phers” that disallow them. “This whole frame of being,” he says, “is 
bedded in mind. As it belongs inherently to mind that it must have its ends, 
the All Present mind must have reference to ends, and the whole system of 
causes must at bottom be a system of final causes.” These final causes, or 
deliberate intentions of the Infinite Intelligence, it is the purpose of this 
volume to conjecture. It has never hitherto been possible to do this with. 
out incurring the danger of presumption in representing His thoughts to 
be as our thoughts. In venturing to suggest that he knows what God 
means and purposes the writer at once claims an unseemly intimacy with 
Deity, and more than hints that Deity holds an extraordinary familiarity 
with him. The inevitable result is the belittling of the Supreme Being, 
who is thus reduced to the order of mechanics. The Creator becomes a car 
penter ; Providence, a system of domestic economies; the arrangement of 
the universe a neat plan of social convenience. Not only is the Supreme 
Intelligence credited with “mental operations ” precisely similar to our own, 
but they are constrained to fall within the orbit and run along the line of 
our own. The reflection of the moon in the water-pail is judged to be the 
moon, 

Dr. Bushnell perceives this danger, but he does not wholly escape 
it. At the opening of the chapter on “ Animal Infestations” he notices “a 
difficulty encountered by the Bridgewater school of theologians, that what 


“Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Bushnell, D.D.” New York: Charles 
outael & Co, 1°68. 





Savonarola as engaged in a common cause with himself, and, as | | by the discredit they bring on the ends for which the designs were 
against Villari, that the Renaissance kindled no new religious life in Italy, | | made.” 


He then proceeds with merciless logic to expose the fallacies of 
Kirby and Paley when they justify beaks and talons, claws and cuspidal 
teeth, fangs and stings and bags of venom as necessary to prevent the un- 
due increase of species or to let out superfluous blood, or to scourge men 


| for misdoing, or to carry off accumulating poisons and excrements, or to 
| perform some other medicinal purpose in the animal economy. 


The fool- 
ishness of this whole style of argument, which assumes that physical uses 
are the decisive tests or objects of God’s contrivance, nobody has ever 
more keenly exposed. But does he save himself from criticism by setting 
up moral uses as the decisive tests and objects? He places the argument 
on higher ground; his discussion deals with finer substances ; his illustra- 
tions are richer; his tone is more elevated ; he addresses the higher, not 
the lower, nature of man; he pays a deeper respect to the divine attributes ; 
he leads the thoughts up into the mountains and makes us contemplate God 
as the Father of Spirits. Still it is he that undertakes to say what God made 
the world for; and is moral uses, however consoling to us, and however 
conducive to faith and hope, are sadly inadequate as an account of the 
Eternal designs. On this very subject of animal infestations his own reason- 
ings, though far more subtle and beautiful than those of the Bridgewater 
school, far more satisfactory to thoughtful minds, are hardly more philo- 
sophical. When, for example, he accounts for the existence of mos- 
quitoes by surmising “that unmolested sleep might settle us at 
length into lethargy ;’ that “God lets in upon us, on our face and 
hands and whole bodily skin, such numberless troops of hostile infesta- 
tions ” in order that we may be worried and stung away from the notion 
that the world is meant for sensuous happiness ; that creatures of prey are 
given to be our kinsmen, “the cousins-german of our sin,” being “the 
moral furniture of a world in selfishness and evil,” having “a kind of bad 
litany in them, howling congenially with all wrong feeling and doing ;” 
when he declares it to be the office of all the venomous animals to furnish 
a “living, biting, stinging, burning vocabulary of evil,” and asserts it as 
“necessary to a true understanding of our responsibility that we should be 
tormented and maddened by the most absurd insects,” symbolizing as they 
do, and as nothing else could, the fact that “ we can sting the immense sen- 
sibility of God’s goodness ”—the surprise excited by the ingenuity does 
not incline us to think more reverently or devoutly or adoringly of the 
Great Being in whose behalf it is exercised, and to whose intelligence such 
curiously astute devices are ascribed. In fact, after reading a few of these 
chapters, the reader is tempted to throw the book down, and to rush 
away from the world of bewildering contrivances to the sphere of the 
philosophic mind, whose God contemplates no special ends whatever, but 
fulfils all ends by the necessity of His being, drawing all the particles of 
matter and mind along in the wake of his perpetually creating will; or to 
the still purer sphere of the musing reason, which is satisfied to lose itself 
unquestioning in the infinite deep. 

In Dr. Bushnell’s volume we meet not infrequently passages like the 
following: “It is of the greatest consequence that such a being as God 
should have images prepared to express him, and set him before the mind 
of man fn all the grandeur of his attributes. These he has provided in the 
heavens and the sea, which are the two great images of his vastness and 
power.” This is as if God were a scene-painter or a showman, who lights up 
the firmament and tosses about the billows, as being the best means of 
producing an effect on the human imagination. The eager apologist even 
allows himself to be betrayed into the mistake, which may be fatal to all 
belief, which may even be a provocative to atheism—the mistake of 
answering objections in one department by raising a host of similar objec- 
tions in other departments, as if to leave the questioner no choice, but 
either to believe entirely or utterly to disbelieve. Faults like these might 
have been avoided had the author, disclaiming all purpose to reveal God’s 
intentions, contented himself with a modest attempt to teach men how 
they might live believing lives and extract benefit from the world they 
live in. 

But for these defects, which provoke a criticism the author is anxiouss 
to escape, Dr. Bushnell’s book would be very good. It is good in spite of 
them. The author is a man of genius as well as a man of piety. He isa 


man of poetic sensibility, we should say something of an artist but for cer- 
tain eccentricities and literary perversities that mar his work. His mind 
bubbles over with thoughts, and his fancy teems with illustrations. His ex- 
uberant vocabulary supplies language for every shade of meaning, and 
even suggests meanings where there are none, refining sense till it is 
refined away, and then refining the shadow it leaves as it departs. But 
the beauty of the book is its spirituality, the truth of its moral senti- 
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ment, the charm of its faith. A hundred will be warmed and comforted 
and elated by this for every one who detects the logical imperfections in 
the argument. 
None but uncommon minds can read them without being enriched by 
thoughts that will help them to live more trustingly and bravely. The 
value of the book consists not in its philosophical, but in its practical 
character. On the mysteries of creation and providence it throws but lit- 
tle light ; and the light it throws is so colored by the theological lenses it 
passes through as to be of doubtful utility to untheological thinkers. But 
sincere people who are unable to discover in creation any beneficent inten- 
tions whatever, may find themselves aided in the search by these honest 
and earnest pages; and they that wish to find an alchemy potent to turn 
poisonous metals and minerals sometimes into gold, and sometimes into 
seeming gold, may be recommended to Dr. Bushnell’s laboratory, as being 
better furnished with appliances than any we know. 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN.* 

THE design of this volume is to present in an English dress to the his- 
torical student every portion of the Icelandic Sagas relating to the Pre- 
Columbian discovery of America by the Northmen. These Sagas or narra- 
tives are translated, with the needful explanations added in regard to persons 
and places. The value of the work may be estimated when it is considered 
how much controversy and confusion have grown out of the subject from 
the method adopted by previous authors in their writings, and from the 
doubtful passages in the original texts. On the one side it was claimed 
that these Sagas were not only truthful records of the facts stated in them, 
but that by liberal construction, justified by contemporaneous history of the 
deeds of the Northmen in other countries, much more might be reasonably 
inferred of their daring adventures, and of the discovery, settlement, and 
civilization of the Western Continent. It was maintained that they were 
the pioneers by whom Columbus was instructed in cosmography, and from 
whom he learned the route which led to his great success. It was further 
intimated that vestiges of this prior discovery and occupation still existed 
in mounds, ruins, and inscriptions on rocks. 

On the other side, it was contended that these pretended Sagas were 
specious fabrications, produced to deprive Columbus of his fairfame ; that at 
best they were only a collection of fables, resting upon superstitions of a 
dark age, with nothing of authentic history to support them. It was ad- 
mitted that in Greenland some few architectural monuments might be found; 
but they were of a later date; while in Vinland, or New England, not one 
mark could be pointed out to prove that a European had placed his foot 
on its soil before the fifteenth century. 

On this general denial of title an historical issue was joined which, 
onsome points, is left undecided to the present day. But im the progress of 
the discussion the contending parties were compelled to abate their original 
pretensions, or to make partial admissions of that which in general had 
been denied. The one conceded that some fables might be seen in the 
Sagas ; the other acknowledged that some truths might appear in them. 
On this understanding a reconciliation between the disputants was final- 
ly effected. The Sagas were received as historical testimony ; but their 
worth, when so received, was still open to future speculation. 

The conflict of opinion, in the first place, might have been much simpli- 
fied had the disputants been more cautious in the adoption of their pre- 
mises for the debate. It was known that the Northmen, a most maritime 
and martial people, were sufficiently indued with courage, and advanced in 
seafaring skill and general intelligence, to embark in almost any scheme of 
discovery ; and it was further taken for granted that the Icelanders who first 
landed in America were Northmen. This conclusion did not necessarily 
follow ; indeed, the facts are the other way. The white inhabitants of the 
arctic circle had, for more than a century, ceased to be a part of the primi- 
tive nation, and should not be spoken of as Northmen. They were a 
branch broken off with violence from the parent tree; they had been 
driven forth as outlaws or expatriated as outcast 
yond the northern line of the supp»sed habitable globe to a zone whose 
latitude was not laid down upon charts. There they were left neglected to 
find sustenance how they might, to contend with sterile nature amid fiery 
voleanoes bursting from snow-mountains, and boiling springs gushing from 
frozen seas. Intercourse with’ the mother country had nearly, if not en- 
tirely, died out ; and if they had been buried beneath an avalanche they 
could not have been more effectually forgotten in Europe, nor achieved less 
social improvement. Ignorant, heathen, barbarous, brutal, when barished 

7 of America by the Northmen. _Iilustrated by Trans- 
“lited, with Notes and General Introduction, by B. F. 
pp. 118. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1568. 
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Few will read these pages without being instructed. | 
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from Scandinavia, they were equally debased when, long afterward, ventur- 
ing westward, they reached the shores of Greenland and Vinland. 

It would seem that when this worthless, or rather this vicious, element 
was ejected from the original national family, as no longer {fit for a common 
habitation, a portion of the remaining mass of the people prepared to 
migrate in an opposite direction. This more numerous and more powerful 
part of the population appear to have possessed in excess the virtues, as the 
other had in excess the vices, of the nation. From the time these emi- 
grants to the south reached foreign shores their progress in the arts com- 
menced, and their prowess in arms was acknowledged. They relinquished 
their exclusive predilection for the seas ; they embraced Christianity ; they 
changed their language ; they abandoned their coarse habits, manners, and 
customs to become the most refined, courteous, and polished of statesmen 
and warriors. They subdued France, they conquered England, they in- 
| vaded Sicily and Africa, seized cities in Italy, spread terror through the 
| Greek empire, led armies in the Crusades, and have left the vigorous salu- 

tary impress of their genius upon the most civilized portions of mankind. 

| While thus exhibiting their supremacy in peace and in war, dethroning 
| kings, despoiling the church, and demanding princes in marriage, they 
‘ceased to be Northmen and became Normans. On the other hand, their 
| despised kindred in the polar ocean, but little superior to the aborigines, 
| sought in their »pen boats, amid bears and icebergs, for fossil ivory, tish, 
and furs. When the grandson of Rollo the Marcher was ruling a kingdom 
carved out of France, they were bartering strips of red cloth with 
the Esquimaux and the naked Indian for whalebone, seal-skins, and 
blubber. Now they were no longer called Northmen; they were known 
| only as Icelanders; and the European Normans were as far in advance of 
| them as they were in advance of their immediate neighbors, the savago 
| American tribes. Finally, these colonists of Greenland and Vinland disap- 
| peared, and in the course of two or three centuries their former existence 
}in New England was generally deemed fabulous. Yet in the end of the 
| tenth century they no doubt made settlements. 

The Sagas, and some vague talk of the Jesuits who tried to settle Maine, 
are now the only memorials left of them or of their exploits; and i 
these narratives which, for the first time, have recently received a proper 
translation at the hands of Mr. De Costa. The wish had often been ex 
pressed that this literary task should be undertaken by some competent 
person ; it was strenuously urged in an able article which was published 
in the North American Reriew in 1838. The work has been well done, 
and affords general satisfaction as a useful addition to historical literature. 
The author, it is true, is still somewhat under the influence of the spell 
that lingers round the name of the Northmen, which dazzles his imagina- 
tion and obscures his vision, preventing him from setting some facts in a 
clear light. We may notice, too, as a minor fault, that he is needlessly 
profuse in his explanations or extenuations of the accounts of supernatural 
events that are not infrequent in the Sagas. But he has one great merit 
seldom found among translators with strong prepossessions—he sup- 
presses nothing and conceals nothing. He renders the old writings as they 
were first recorded, leaving the labor to the intelligent reader of separating 
the miraculous and incredible from the natural and credible. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 

Tue January number of the North American, without being one that 
especially invites perusal, is one that will excellently repay it. Almost 
every one of the papers is profitable for instruction and reproof, and several 
of them compel the wish that they may be read with care by all who desire to 
establish and strengthen the foundations of the national prosperity. Indeed, 
it is almost§deserving well of the Republic to do even so much as to urge 
editors and legislators to take a look at papers such as Mr. Adams’s on 
“ Railroad Inflation” and Mr. Derby’s on “ The Tariff of the United States.” 
Both deal lucidly and carefully with matters of which no American is 
| practically ignorant, and of which, so far as theory goes, and the under 
| standing of them by anything except their ill effects, almost all Americans 
are entirely ignorant. That is to say, the average voter and the average 
|man who is voted for, and the wife and children of each, every day and in a 
|thousand ways suffer almost innumerable evils inflicted by bad and 
| wasteful taxation—a part of it, and the part best understood, but very ill 
| understood, being the work of ill-informed legislative bodies ; another and 
/more dangerous part being the work of ill-informed legislatures con- 
jointly with ill-informed and deliberately iniquitous railroad corporations. 
Mr. Adams means two things by his forcible metaphorical term—first, tle 
increase in volume of the stocks and bonds of the companies, and secondly, 
the increase beyond what is sensible, and almost beyond what is sane, of 
| the number of competing lines of road. He begins by calling attention to 
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the fact that railroads—which neither produce aides nor by any manu- 
facturing process add to commodities any fitness for consumption—levy 
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help to fill the gap between history as it has appeared and ia with 
our newspapers, and history as it is more fully and intelligently told ip 





a tax on all consumption. Their charges areas much a tax asif theincrease books. But there seems not very much reason why such résumés abe 
on the cost of commodities were assessed and collected by revenue officers. be merely résumés, as they almost always are. This paper on Bis- 
Of this impost a portion is, of course, hecessary ; railroad companies put marck is full and intelligible in its array of facts, but it might have been 
their money into the creation of means of transportation and must be much enlivened had the writer used some of the information which he 
paid for doing it. Of the $350,000,000 which American railroads annually has, but has suppressed. 
earn in the gross, $245,000,000, or thereabouts, represent the expenses! Professor Goldwin Smith’s essay in this same number is the work of a 
of operating the roads and paying for their annual wear and tear. The hand made skilful by practice im this branch of literary labor, and is, 
other $105,000,000, or thereabouts, are a tax of about thirty per cent. which moreover, the work of a mind of philosophic power and of rare literary 
we pay the owners of railroads for the use of their capital. How itis that | gifts, so that it would not be fair to compare the “Bismarck” and the 
while the law in most cases sets a limit on the percentage of railroad pro- | “ Revolution in England.” The writer of the former had, however, in his 
fits, the companies have yet been able to tax us thrice as much as the law possession many of the little anecdotical and biographical details con. 
allows, and to get everything in train for continuing and increasing the cerning the great count which it would have been advisable to use just 
tax, is what Mr. Adams proceeds to show next; and his course leads as Mr. Smith has used similar ones, or less allusively. It would be 
him through a full account of the various modes of cheating which to-day worth the while of young writers to institute a comparison between the 
constitute so great a part of the business of the immensely powerful and al- two essays—both excellent, as regards their relative readability and power 
most perfectly irresponsible “ railroad men.” We have no space to spare, or | to instruct. For the rest, the “Revolution in England” will be read with 
we would follow him through the work and through his proposed remedy— satisfaction and assent by most of its American readers, and with pleasure, 
the appointment of national and State commissioners for the collection | we should suppose, by all. It exemplifies its author’s well-known ability 
of statistics on which something like intelligent legislation may be based | of statement and reasoning, and contains some examples of his characteristic 
—which is the same remedy as was proposed in Congress in the last ses-| vigor of thought, joined with force of feeling, expressed in appropriate lan- 
sion. But Mr. Adams’s own presentation of the case is within the reach of guage, and turned to purposes of invective, which, however, is usually not 
our readers. It contains, we hope, the matter of a good many future edito- to be quarrelled with ; for it is apt to be, and always it is intended to be, 
rial articles in the journals of all parts of the country. truthfully descriptive. There is something to be said against the argument 
Mr. Derby takes neither the theoretical protectionist’s nor the theoreti- | contained in this passage, but that it is good of its kind will be readily ad- 
cal free-trader’s view of the tariff. Indeed, he points out that the question | mitted : it speaks of Carlyle’s anti-reform railings and wailings as exhibit” 
never, and in no country, has been anything but a question of greater or less | ing “the philosopher of the celestial immensities and infinities in a state 
protection ; that absolute free trade with foreigners has never been any na- | of rather terrestial panic, clinging to the knees of wealth and power for 
tion’s practice or preaching. Our so-called protectionists will find in his arti-| protection against the democracy, and praying for the maintenance of a 
cle much of which they will approve, though with his view as a whole they | Christian church to guard a free-thinker’s spoons.” Better than this for its 
will no doubt quarrel ; the advocates of protection for revenue, and for that quietness—though one is permitted to be somewhat noisy in dragging the 
merely, will be more likely to be pleased with his scheme, in general and | uncouth Thomas in his terror before the audience—is a remark on Mr. 
in detail ; the great mass of the public who have yet to begin their think- | Disraeli, which that gentleman will enjoy in a way. When the reform bill 
ing on these matters will be apt, we should say, to accept his conclusions | was first brought in, he used to denounce Mr. Gladstone as a new Tom Paine 
fully. | | seeking the overthrow of all institutions. Afterward, as everybody knows, 
The purely literary portion of this North American is to be found in | he himself brought it in again, and was forced to pass it in a much more 
the critical notices and in Mr. Tuckerman’s essay on ‘ Steele ”—“ Sir Rich-| unlimited form than it had had before. He, however, expressed his 
ard Steele,” as history and Mr. Tuckerman style a natural-born “ Dick,” if | thorough satisfaction with the result, and said that all the time when “he 
ever there was one, whom posterity knows better by his nickname and the was securing the support of the Adullamites by assurances of inflexible 
traits by which he got it than by the official services that got him his title, | _Tesistance to reform, he himself meditated a far more extensive measure, 
or the literary labors that constitute his best claim to be remembered. | and was ‘ educating’ his party up to that mark.” But in this he probably 
Steele had the misfortune, after inventing a new kind of writing, to be at does himself, according to our view of the relations between politics and 
once and decidedly surpassed in the use of it, and, as we may say, super- ‘morality, more or less than justice. 
seded ; and we suppose it is true that, excellent as his best things are, What Mr. Smith does for England and Mr. Villard for Germany, Mr. 
little would be known of him to-day if it were not for the faults of his, on Lowell does for the United States in his ‘‘ Look Before and After,” where 
the whole, lovable character, and the errors of his not very admirable life. ‘he treats all the current questions in our politics, to which he pro- 
If he had not been “ Dick,” it may be doubted if anybody but students of | | poses answers from which there is, as far as we can see, no reason to dis- 
literature would have known him, and if these would not have known | sent. Mr. Cary’s “Mental Faculties of Brutes” will be found agreeable 
him, chie fly as the inventor of the “social article.’ Mr. Tuckerman had | | reading, and of the soundness of his views there will be not much doubt 
a well-worn subje ct to handle, and has handled it with his accustomed | among people that know more of brutes than of metaphysics—a remark not 
workmanlike neatness. His essay exhibits him as he usually is—not very meant to be particularly civil to the metaphysicians. Mr. Cutler’s article 
forcible; making no bad mistakes and few of any kind; showingordinary on the “New Catalogue of Harvard College Library” is valuable to all 
acumen, and, generally, giving one at first the impression of a writer who | guardians and owners of libraries, and the general reader will find it a 
is about to rise, a very little, to something really good, and at last of a Jittle field of curious knowledge, presenting to him new considerations. 
writer all whose writing one has somewhere read before. | The literary notices contain a very good piece of writing in the shape of 
Mr. Kroeger’s “ Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz” is not an article in the peru- | “criticism on Hawthorne, which seems true, though perhaps it is not the 
sal of which we were able to take great pleasure. It does not confine itself to | whole truth ; and besides this there is some score of other reviews, which 
being descriptive of its remarkable subject, the busiest-minded of modern | gre al} good, except, we should say, the one on Dingelstedt’s “ Amazon,” 
men, a prodigy of labor well and ill applied ; but it undertakes to-day the | | which slight performance, with its ginger-beery effervescence, seems to 
advocacy of Leibnitz’s philosophy—a task that {might profitably have been | us very far from deserving the lavish kindness of the German critics quot- 
left to the shade of the builder and maker of it. Speaking for a moment | ed in the preface. 
purely from the point of view of the “ periodical,” it seems a sin to have | 
made such a use of so admirable a subject for a review article as Leibnitz Madame Thérése ; or, The Volunteers of ’92. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
furnishes. It is on review articles, too, that he is now mainly dependent for (New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869.)—This story, which pretends to 
recollection and regard. His good things have been bettered in the lapse of be nothing more than a story—a tale of almost no love, some war-mak- 
time, his whimsies and his profounder speculations have lost importance ing, and some good character-drawing—is told in a sprightly, pleasant 
while retaining some interest, his life and character are highly interesting,| way. The tone which needs to be maintained—that of a man narrat- 
and one would say, having an eye to the increase of the sum of human pleas-| ing in his old age the recollections of his youth—is well maintained. 
ure, that the meeting of a judicious general reader, a judicious quarterly- And this is true of the English version as well as of the French original, 
review writer, and “ Leibnitz, a Biographical Essay,” would be a very for- There is in the original none of that charm of style which is almost infal- 
tunate conjunction. It has not taken place in this instance, however. | libly lost in a translation. An English reader, reading Miss Forten’s 
Mr. Henry Villard has put into orderly arrangement the current account translation, has all the enjoyment which a French reader of the original 
of Bismurck’s political life. The article is useful, as all articles are which can hope to have. 
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“This is true not only because the book has mt to MarR but 
also because the translation has been made upon sound principles, and the | 
translator has tried in every instance to reproduce the sense of the original ; | 
that, at least, is the impression left from an examination of the whole work, | 

in spite of numerous minor errors, which, for their part, seem made rather | 
in haste than in ignorance. A thoroughly accurate translation is possible | 
to but very few writers. To seize the precise signification of the original, | 
and to express it exactly in classical English, is no easy task ; but many of | 
the errors in the book before us might, by a little more watchfulness, have | 
been avoided. In the middle of chapter x. the words “ils tiennent dans 
leurs rangs comme des clous” signify “ they keep their ranks like nails,” 
i.e., like nails driven into a board—a vigorous expression, conveying an | 
idea not given in the translation before us, which says, on page 169, “ they 
hold in their ranks as firmly as if they were nailed.” A few lines below, 
“jls avaient une division sur le dos” does not mean “they had a division 
at their backs,” but, militarily, precisely the contrary, that is, “they had 
a division opposed to them, or on their hands. In the next sentence, 
“Avec des soldats pareils, il y a de la ressource” means “ with such sol- 
diers something may be done,” and does not mean “ such soldiers are men 
of expedients,” which would be comparatively a weak and irrelevant state- 
ment. In the next sentence again it is worthy of remark that young 
dogs are not helped by growing in the shade of large ones; the original | 
has “young oaks.” Chénes, not chiens. These mistakes, occurring in the 
course of one small page, are certainly errors of haste. These, and others | 
like these, have the effect of taking away from the dialogue its colloquial 
tone, and’from the story something of its verisimilitude. We do not know 
whether Miss Forten has made a practice of translation or not. If this 
is her first work of importance she has it in her power to succeed. 

The closest translation will always be, ceteris paribus, the best. We 
mean, of course, the closest translation of thoughts, not of isolated words. 
Carlyle, in his youth, proved himself one of the most skilful translators. 
In his hands popular slang, catchwords, jokes, even puns, were distilled 
into their English equivalents. His judgment of meanings seemed infalli- 
ble. Even the mere rendering of word by word in his translations is the 
work of a master. How to find the exact English synonym for humeur ? 
one might search the vocabulary in vain. It is hard to say by what men- 
tal process it is discovered to be spleen. Or consider the opprobrious epithets, 
sctlérat, liche, and. coquin, and the difficulty hidden in what seems so 
easy now it is done—the putting for them their precise synonyms, “ scoun- 
drel,” “ dastard,” and “ knave.” To one who works with this conscien- | 
tiously directed skill translation is a delicate art ; and the resulting Eng- 
lish version has a freshness and vivacity equal to that of original work, | 
while recalling, by some unexpected and unaccountable quaintness of tone, | 
its foreign origin. 











Elements of Political Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, Professor of | 
History and Political Economy in Williams College. Fifth Edition, revised 
and rewritten. (New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869.}—We took up | 
this fifth edition, “revised and rewritten,” with the hope that we should | 
find the whole book, in its new shape, as good as some parts of it—that its | 
decided merits would be preserved and its cefects supplied. The rewriting, | 
however, we find to be the ‘recasting of a paragraph here and there, gene- | 
rally to its improvement ; the revising, the addition of a moderate amount | 
of valuable matter. The new edition is therefore an improvement, but not | 


| ously than we remember to have seen elsewhere. 


,| himself now, for instance, to speak of “ ownership or property ” 


, quantity for which it can be exchanged ; 


| recognition of it. 


< ~_ 
oe 


ation. 


In the present edition 
the treatment of this subject becomes confused, and indeed contradictory. 
To be sure, the inconsistencies are caused by the insertion of some passages 
| which show that the writer is beginning to accept certain sound views 
which before he has denied, or at least ignored ; but he has not taken the 
pains to reconcile these new views with his old expressions. He permits 
be ing 


_exchanged—not merely services—and quotes approvingly Macleod's detini- 


tion of value, “the value of any economic quantity is any other economic 
* at the same time still maintain 
ing, as before, that value rests solely in services and not in economic quan- 
tities, and, further, that unless an exchange actually takes place there is no 
value. 

Professor Perry appears, therefore, in this edition, to have taken a 
step toward the old accepted analysis of value, which rests on a recognition 
of the independent workings of those two elements which De Quincey calls 
utility and difficulty of attainment, and the principle that only one of these 
at a time can be operative in determining value. In striving for simplicity 
he has heretofore ignored this fundamental doctrine, and, indeed, now takes 
only one short step in the direction of it, being still far from any distinct 
But short step as it is, it just serves to destroy the unity 
of this chapter, the new views being mixed in with the old without much 
regard to consistency. It is certain that if his old definition of value, which 
he retains, is correct, that of Macleod is not. 


Fair Play ; or, The Test of the Lone Isle. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, author of “The Widow’s Son,” ete. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 1868.)—As first published in the New York Ledyer, this 
novel rejoiced | in a different title from that it bears at present—* Britomarte, 
the Man-Hater,” we believe, or something equally felicitous and sugges- 
tive. In changing the name the author and the publishers have, in a 
manner, succeeded in killing two birds with one stone. The implied 
charge of plagiarism on the part of Charles Reade which the preface and 
the new title conveyed was doubtless a successful advertisement which 
caught some readers not to be attracted by Mrs. Southworth pure and sim 
ple, and the large public which is inevitably interested in her was like 
enough deluded into buying and borrowing from the circulating libraries 
the bound volume, under the impression that it was getting its money's 
worth of something new and thrilling. What amount of disappointment 
ithe latter class may have suffered is a problem for which our mors! con- 
' sciousness refuses to evolve a satisfactory solution, but as to those who 
looked into it to see what shadow of likeness existed between it and 
“Foul Play,” we imagine they may have been moved to great laugh- 
ter. It is, of course, impossible to affirm boldly and without fear of 
contradiction that Mr. Reade does not devote his days and nights to the 
study of the London Journal, or that it is impossible that he may some- 
times get valuable hints from that vast low-lying region of periodical 
| writing which exists and finds multitudes of readers, and is yet in no sense 
literature. There is certainly a “lone isle” in both of these stories, and 
}on it is wrecked in each case a pair of lovers. If Mrs. Southworth’s pair 
| suggested, as she implies, Charles Reade’s, she should be congratulated on 
| having done so much good to a public which ordinarily she could not hope 
| to touch. 


The Wizard of the Mountain. 





In two vols. By William Gilbert, author 


80 great as might be desired. The general character of the book is not | of “ De Profundis,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” ete. (New York : Geo. Routledge 
altered. There is the same diffuseness and repetition, the same feebleness | & Sons.)—Of the ten or a dozen stories which form the contents of these 
in the treatment of difficult points, the same lack of close analysis joined | volumes there is not one which is not more or less injured by the author's 
with a clear perception and forcible presentation of certain important fun- | over-fondness for realistic details. This fault was even painfully apparent 
damental principles, which make the book on the whole well suited to the in his “De Profundis,” which was an attempt to render with literal exact 
general reader, although it will be of very little service to the careful stu-| ness some of the lower phases of London life. To read that book is, by 
dent. The very inadequate chapter on taxation remains as it was before— reason of its unrelieved dulness, an almost impossible task ; but to Mr. 
taxes on property are not even mentioned, and Mr. Mill is still credited with | Gilbert, with his excessive love for facts in themselves, without reference 
the opinion which in fact he controverts at some length, “that persons of a “to any use to be made of them, writing it was doubtless a thorough 
large property, or of a large income, should pay taxes higher than the due | pleasure. His “Dr. Austin’s Guests,” which has been well spoken of, we 
proportion of their properties or incomes to more moderate properties or | have not read, and it may possibly exhibit qualities not displayed in 
incomes.” such of his work as has fallen under our notice ; but as far as we do know 

If the book as a whole has not been materially improved by its revision, | him he is only a moralizing statistician with a decided bent toward story- 
the chapter on value is actually not so good as before. This chapter never telling. His love for facts is accompanied by almost no discrimination as 
was an entirely satisfactory one. It undertakes to explain all cases of to their relative values. The least one that falls under his notice holds 
value by one rule, and, as a necessary result, is forced to keep pretty much | him as tenaciously as the greatest, and utterly refuses to be omitted from 
on the surface, in the region of mere generalities. It contained, however, | his statement. He is never master of his situations, and what his work 
in its original form, a very clear exposition of the workings of supply and _gains in apparent truthfulness from the mass of details with which he 
demand, and had the great merit of bringing out the purely relative nature | | crowds it, it loses in artistic breadth and power—in essential truth, that is 
of value and of its independence of materiality more fully and perspicu-’ to say. 
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In his present volume he had what seem for him unusually promising 


materials, though we confess to an inclination to doubt their coming 
to him by a process of natural selection. Two or three of the stories are 
amusing and tolerably well handled, but for the most part he has succeeded 
in rendering flatly prosaic’ inventions which apparently deserved a better 


fate. A vein of supernaturalism runs through them ; and with, perhaps, 
one exception—“ The Magic Flower ”’—they all illustrate a moral, and one 


moral—the one which is probably most likely to be apprehended by a 
mind so occupied with obvious facts and so blind to their significance—that 
there is no way of bettering one’s condition. This truism his stories illus- 
trate with more or less ingenuity, and with various degrees of success. 
“Tomaso and Pepina” is the best of them; and “ Don Bucefalo and the 
Curate ””"—which is, however, somewhat tediously prolonged—is still well- 
told and amusing. Mr. Gilbert’s supernatural properties are, however, 
for the most part pretty well-worn and threadbare ; his ghosts and vam- 
pires and devils are to the last degree decorous and conventional. What 
merits he has come from his love for story-telling in itself; the appearances 
of things interest him, and he likes te describe them ; but the psychological 
and analytical puzzles which perplex most writers nowadays appear never 
totrouble him. At character-painting in the best sense he makes no effort ; 
and it is true enough that, for the purpose he has in view, puppets answer 
as well as real beings. His difficulty is, that even the ends he contem- 
plates are not outlined in his mind with sufficient distinctness—that, at all 
events, he does not know the shortest roads to them. He works at hap- 
hazard, and his strokes do not always tell, because he is not always certain 
at what he aims them. Apparently he was dimly conscious that this fault 
might be found with his present work—at least his prefatory account of 
the genesis of these stories may be understood as a deprecation of such a cri- 
ticism. But it looks, too, like an afterthought, and moreover it does not cover 
the ground. Mr. Gilbert’s previous efforts tell against him, and one does not 
credit a constant artistic mistake to intentional art in him who makes it. 


A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene; for Schools, Families, and 
Colleges. By J.C. Dalton, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1868.)—No one has done more to reflect credit on his country in physiologi- 
cal research than Professor Dalton. His great treatise on this subject is a 
standard work, everywhere quoted and respected. The present volume is 
an attempt to popularize physiology, to reduce its leading truths to their 
simplest form, so that they may be easily learned in a succession of chapters 
or lessons to which a series of questions are appended. This process has 
been tried with all the leading sciences, and we think with doubtful suc- 
cess. The reduction is fatal to the life and spirit which attach to a fresh 
statement in which an investigator tells all he knows of a matter which 
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hygiene, and in giving it this title we think injustice is done to a depart- 
ment of education of the highest practical value, which has hitherto been 
neglected in this country by men of science, and which is in some danger 
of falling into the hands of mere book-makers. Ventilation is discussed in 
three pages of commonplace remarks, having no special reference to the 
fatal deficiencies which are known to exist not only in dwelling-houses, 
but in school-rooms, work-rooms, and in all places of public assembly. The 
diseases directly caused by the habitual inhalation of foul air are not 
referred to. The general principles of diet are disposed of in a very sum- 
mary way ; cooking and bread-making occupy a few paragraphs in which 
there is nothing to arrest attention ; and the influence of alcohol on health 
is entirely ignored. Climate, dress, sewerage and drainage, the influence of 
soil, the proper modes of warming houses, the prevention of special diseases 
—all these important subjects, which constitute the subject-matter of 
hygiene, are neglected. 


A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu. 
guese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. (London: Triibner & Co. New 
York: John Wiley & Son. 1868.)—This work does not pretend to be a 
complete grammar of the four Romanic tongues according to the common 
system. It is chiefly designed to enable students familiar with one of them 
easily to acquire asound knowledge of the others, and that purely in a prac- 
tical way. Grammar, as an abstract science, it doesnot teach. It gives no 
definition of the parts of speech, contains no philological remarks, and has 
no separate “syntax.” The real “ object aimed at is to indicate the principal 
| features in the grammatical construction of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
| and Portuguese languages ; this is endeavored to be explained by a collec- 
, tion of all of the most important rules, each one illustrated by an example 
| or examples taken from classic writings, from newspapers, or from any mod- 

ern literature showing the prevailing phraseology, and all translated into 
| English.” The rules are given in parallel columns, beginning with the 
| French, as the most universally known. A vocabulary, consisting of about 
_ two thousand five hundred words in each language, is appended. We should 
| hardly recommend this “ Comparative Grammar” to any one who has still to 
“acquire a knowledge of his first Romanic language, but for the purpose in- 





| dicated it will be found a very useful hand-book. It is evidently elaborated 


with great care, just as carefully revised, and very handsomely printed. 
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American Cattle. 


THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, AND MANAGEMENT. 
‘TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL. 
By Lewis F. Auury, President N, Y. State Agricultural; 1. IT DOES PAY TO SMOKE. 
Il. THE COMING MAN WILL DRINK WINE. 
By JOHN FISKE, M.A., LL.B. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
} . - 
P. Wilder, President U. 8. Ag’! Society. | ‘This littie 16mo of 163 pages, beautifully printed, is the 


Society. 5382 pages. Price $250. 


** It is just such a book as our farmers need.”—Marshall 


SCIENCE versvs PREJUDICE. 





A CHARMING NOVEL. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


BLINDPITS: 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
Large 12mo, $1 7%. 





| most thorough popular statement ever made of the scienti- ‘* But the merit of the book is in its vivid pictures of life, 


** It is, in my judgment, the best work on the subject yet 


} 


its accurate delineation of character, showing a keen 


| fic arguments made in favor of moderate smoking and insight into motives and springs of feeling, and above all. 
published in America, and worth ten times the cost.”—W. drinking.”—New York Evening Post. int 


e shrewd and sly, yet kindly humor which breaks out 
on almost every page, and which invests many of the minor 


W. Chenery, of Highland Stock Farm. | * A clear exposition of scientific conclusions. ‘Not the | Scenes and personages with an indescribable charm.”— 


Portland Press. 


“ Whatever works the stock-farmer may already have, he , Work of a partisan, but that of a careful and impartial) «14+ only does the writer exhibit delicacy as well 25 


eannot afford to do without this.”— Ohio Farmer. 


“It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 


scholar whose sole object is truth.” — Boston Transcript. power, but the story is characterized by tenderness and 


| ‘*Mr,. Fiske’s pleasant and profitable little book. Who- 
ever read Mr. Parton’s articles on their first or second | Zondon Saturday Review. 


angry and enlivened with the rarer quality of humor. 
e do not often meet with a story that trusts so much to 
naked merit, or that takes so marked a line of its own.” 


and contains information, sound and sensible, on every "appearance should now take Mr. Fiske’s antidote.” “It is a novel which will achieve a great and lastinz 


page.”— The People, Concord, N, H. —Nation. 


AGENTs WANTED. 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 451 


_MADAME DE BEAUPRE. 16mo, cloth, $1 2. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


popularity. Its humorous portions contrast with the 
dramatic episodes admirably, making them all the stronger. 
—Philadelphia City Item. ’ 


‘There is not in the whole 516 pages one that is dull nor 
one that is bad.”—Jthacan, 


*,* For sale byall Booksellers, and sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price by = 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, New York. 


16mo, cloth, $1 25. 





Broome Street, New York. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


DOCTOR JACOB: A Novel. By Miss Edwards. 


**On the whole, the writer is charming. Who can give 
us something better ?” 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 

** His delicious nonsense is just the em | to drive away 
ennui and rest tired nerves. We recommend a good draught 
of Mr. Burnand’s Nerve Elixir to all who have nerve dys- 
pepsia, feeling assured that the prescription will not fail 
to alleviate the disease, if it does not prove a cure.”— 
Watchman and Reflector, 


Price in paper %5 cents ; in cloth, $1. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
NOW READY: 


The Biblical Repertory 
PRINCETON REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY, 1869. 





This able and influential Quarterly will hereafter be pub- 
lished by 


MESSRS. CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO. 

The Rev. Cuar_Les Hopeer, D.D., the original founder of 
the Princeton Review, and its constant editor from the first, 
has now associated with himself, as co-editor, the Rev. 
Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., who has been known for a 
quarter of a century as a leading contributor to it, and the 
author of a large number of its standard articles. With 
this increase of editorial strength and supervision, it is 
intended that this Review shall not only retain the attri- 
butes which have made it a great power for good in the 
past, but that it shall be constantly improved and amplified 
in the future. 

The January number, which is now ready, contains arti- 
cles by Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D.; by Rev. J. McCosh, 
D.D., President of Princeton College ; by Rey. Dr. Irving. of 
New York; by Rev. Dr. Patterson, of Chicago; and W. 
H, Lord, D.D., of Montpelier, Vt. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
I. Agassiz on Provinces of Creation and the Unity of 

the Race. 

Il. A Manual of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Il. Christian Work in Egypt. 

IV. Method of Teaching Religion in Colleges. 

V. Romanism in Rome. 


VI. Baird’s History of the New School Presbyterian 
Church. 


Short Notes on Recent Publications. 


Literary Intel- 
ligence. 


TERMS: 

$3 per annum. Clubs of Six, $2 50 each; $5 for two 
years, if paid in advance. Single Numbers %5 cents. 
Hours at Home and the Princeton Review for one year, 
$5 50; or the Review sent free for one year for three new 
subscribers ($9) to Hours at Home, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


PRICED CATALOGUE 


No. 13, 


Containing Selections from our Stock in the Depart- 
ments of 





The Classics, 
Law, 
Theology, 
Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, 
Science, 
Medicine, 
Bibliography, 
History, 
Biography, 
Poetr 
The Drama, ” 
French and Italian Books, 
And in General Literature, 


In Press, and will be sent free of charge to any address. 


A. DENHAM & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS: 


49 Barclay Street, New York. 





The Nation. 


\ THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 
OF THE 


RIVERSIDE MACAZINE 
’ 
READY TO-MORROW, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A Remarkable Story by Hans Andersen, concerning the 
French Exhibition. 
Mrs. Weceks’s story, “* White and Red.” 
How to Cut Out Likenesses; with illustrations. 
“* Tt,’ by the author of *‘ Little Lou.” 
An exceedingly funny and exciting Fairy Tale, by the au- 
thor of ** Ting-a-ling ;*’ with illustrations. 
And numerous other articles by Phebe Cary, F. R. Gould- 
ing, etc. 
Numerous illustrations on wood, in the best style of the 
art. 





THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Presents unusual attractions for the coming year. 
Splendid Premium. 
We will give to every subscriber for 1869, who sends $2 50 
(the regular price) directiy to us, a copy of the elegant 


Chromo, 
THE QUACK DOCTOR, 
BY HENRY L. STEPHENS, 
reproduced in rich colors, for our subscribers only. Size 
16x20 inches, and well worth $5. Copies will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, in the order of subscription. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 
Samples of Magazine sent for 25 cents. Prospectus free. 


ACCENTS WANTED 


FOR 


Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia. 


Five Numbers Ready. Price 10 Cents each. 





The Philadelphia Budletin says it is the NOBLEST LIT- 
ERARY UNDERTAKING ever ventured upon in this 
country. 

The 7elegraph says it is the CHEAPEST and most 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA in the world. 

The Press says it is WELL WRITTEN, WELL EDIT- 
ED, WELL PRINTED, and NEATLY ILLUSTRATED. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REPUBLICATION 


BAGSTER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE 


IN EIGHT LANGUAGES, 





We will receive subscriptions for this new and beautiful 
edition of the BIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA in Eight 
Languages—to be printed on very stout paper and bound 
in two volumes folio, half moroogo, very elegant. 


Price prior to publication,in gold - - - + -=$00 
Do. for PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS (free of duty), in 
gold - - - - & 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
Astor Place, New York, 
AGENTS FOR SALE 7 & SONS’ PUBLI- 
CL Ns. 

*,.* Specimen pages of the POLYGLOTT BIBLE free 

on application. 
FROM 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, 
For Public and Private Libraries, Book- 
sellers, etc. 





The Subscribers have special agents in London, Paris, 
and Leipzig, and direct correspondence with English, 
French, and German Publishers. Orders for a single Book 
or Periodical, or for Books and Periodicals in quantity, 
will receive their most careful attention. 

ORDERS FOR FOREIGN BOOKS, Erc., 
are forwarded as often as once a week, and answers may 
be looked for within six weeks. Books, ¢tc., for Public 
Libraries, College and School Libraries, pay no duty. 
Catalogues and Bibliographical Works are kept for refer- 
ence, and may be consulted at all times. Catalogues and 
Cheap Lists of particular Publishers are supplied gratis on 
application. 

JOHN WILEY & SON, 
2 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


Messrs. SCRIBNER, WELFORD &CO,, 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
teceived. and Published Two New Volumes 
of the 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library 


Translations of the Writings of the Fathers down to a.p. 


Have Just 


825. Edited by Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and 
James Donaldson, D.D. 
Each 1 vol. 8vo, red edges, price per vol. $3 50. 





THE NEW VOLUMES ARE: 


IRENEUS. Vol. 2. Translated by Rev. I. 
Roberts and Rev. W. H. Rambaut. 
THE WRITINGS OF ORIGEN, Translated 

by Rev. F. Crombie, M.A. 


The writings of the early Christians are allowed on all 
hands to be of great importance, and to be invested with 
a peculiar interest ; and regrets have often been expressed 
that it should be so difficult to know their contents. To 
supply this great want is the object of the Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library. All the Christian writings antecedent 
to the Nicene Council have been put into the hands of 
competent translators. These will make it their principal 
aim to produce translations as faithful as possible, uncol- 
ovred by any bias, dogmatic or ecclesiastical, At the same 
time, they will strive to combine with this strict accuracy 
and faithfulness as much elegance as may be consistent 


with the main aim, Short biographical and explanator) 
notices will be prefixed to each translation ; and in every 
case where there is variety of opinion the writer wili ab- 


stain from expressing his own sentiments, and coniine ! 

self simply to an impartial statement of the opinions of the 

most noteworthy critics on the point 
The preceding volumes of the ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY 
are: 

THE WRITINGS OF THE 
FATHERS, Transiated by Rev 
Donaldson, and Rev, F. Crombie 

THE WRITINGS OF JUSTIN MARTYR 
AND ATHENAGORAS, Translated by Rev. Marcus 
Dods, A.M., Rev. George Reith, A.M., Rev. B. B. 
Pratten. 

THE WRITINGS OF TATIAN AND THE- 
OPHILUS: AND THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNI- 
TIONS. ‘Transiated by BK. P. Pratten, Rev. Marcus 
Dods, A M., and Rev. T. Smith, D D 

THE WRITINGS OF CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA. Translated by Rev. W. Wilson, M.A. 

THE WRITINGS OF IRENJEUS. Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. Roberts and Rev. W. H. Rambaut 

THE REFUTATION OF ALL HERESIES 
BY HIPPOLYTUS. Translated by Rev J. H. Mac- 
mahon, M.A. With fragments from his Commentaries 
on various Books of Scripture. Translated by Rev. 
8. D. F. Salmond. 

THE FIVE BOOKS OF TERTULIAN 
AGAINST MARCION. Translated by Peter Holmes. 
DD. 

THE WRITINGS OF CYPRIAN, BISHOP 
OF CARTHAGE. Vol. I. containing the Epistles 
and -some of the Treatises. Translated by Rey, E 
Wallis, Ph. D. 

Each 1 vol. 8vo, red edges, price per vol. $3 50. 





APOSTOLIC 
Dr. Roberts, Dr. 





._ N.B—Any of the above volumes may be purchased 
separately. They will be sent post-paid to any address 
upon receipt of the price. Subscriptions to the ANTE- 
NICENE LIBRARY received and prospectus furnished 
by 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
64 Broadway, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BarcLay STREET, New YORK, 


{mports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals, 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 


RIVES’S LIFE OF MADISON, 


Vou, IIT., 
AND BATCHELDER’S 
Massachusetts Manufacturing 
Corporations. 


I, 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES | 


OF JAMES MADISON. 
By Wm. C. Rives. 
Vou. ITI. 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

The present volume completes this work, of which Hon. 
Geo. Bancroft has said, ‘‘ It may certainly claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the fairest and most complete histories— 
perhaps it can more justly be said that it is the best history 
of the formation of the Federal Constitution.” 





Il. 
A MANUAL OF THE LAWS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS IN RELATION TO MAN- 
UFACTURING CORPORATIONS. 


Together with a Summary of the Laws affecting Corpora- 
tions generally in that Commonwealth, especially those 
Organized for Business Purposes. 


By SamvuEL BATCHELDER, JB. 
12mo, cloth, $2 50. 





PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BAKER’S NEW WORK. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS FROM EIGHT YEARS OLD TO EIGHTY. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. 
BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ALBERT N°YANZA,”’ “ ABYSSYNIA,” ETC, 
16mo, with illustrations, fine cloth, $1 25. 


* The tone of the book is healthy, and boys will find it 
overpoweringly interesting. Just to test the book, I put it 
in the hands of my youngest boy, and he never ate a meal 
with relish until he had finished Ned’s marvellous adven- 
gures.”"—London Atheneum, 

THE GLOBE GOLDSMITH. THE MISCELLA- 
neous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. With Biographi- 
cal Introduction by Professor Masson. Globe Edition. 
Square 12mo, toned paper, fine cloth, $2. 

OUR CHARLE, YAND WHAT TO DO WITH 
HIM. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. With illustrations. 18mo, 
extra cloth, $1. 

THE SURE RESTING-PLACE ; being selected 
Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, arranged as a Manual 
$1 Faith and Practice. 16mo, tinted paper, cloth, 

A NEW NOVEL. 
BEN ECCLES. . 
paper, fine cloth, $1 50 

CASELLA ; OR, THE C HILDREN OF THE VAL- 
LEYS. By Martha Farquharson, author of ‘ Elsie 
Dinsmore.” ** Marion Harvie,” ete. 16mo, toned paper, 
fine cloth, $1 50. 

THE CLOSING SCENES OF THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. Being a harmonized combination of the four 
Gospel Histories of the last year of our Saviour’s Life. 
By D. D. Buck, D.D., with an introductory essay by 
Rev. W. D. W ilson, DD., LL.D.  12mo, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, $1 50. 

THE CLD WORLD. PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND 
ASIA MINOR. Travel, Incident, Description. and His- 
tory. By Jacob R. Freese, M.D. Liberally illustrated. 
12m0, tinted paper, extra cloth, $2. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
age free, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila, 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT 
‘cee Page. 12mo, toned 


rh 


| eon one is Reading the Magazine that 


It is the most Elegantly Illustrated, Brilliant, Entertaining, 





The Nation. 
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H E Cc A LAX Y 


FOR FEBRUARY 
NOW RADY. 


doubled its Subscription List in 
One Month. 


and Attractive Magazine published in this Country. 


Contents of the February Number: 
I. Susan Fielding. By Mrs. Edwards. — 
Il. A Message. By H. H. 
III. Queen Victoria and Her Subjects. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. 
IV. Coffee and its Adulteration in New York. By John 
C, Draper, M.D. 
V. Twenty Thousand Dollars. By Jas. T. McKay. 
VI. One Woman’s Work. By C. W. Elliott. (With 
an illustration after Sarony.) 
New York Journalists—Parke Godwin, of the 
‘* Evening Post.’’ By Eugene Benson. 
VIII. Violet Eyes. By Edmund C, Stedman, 
IX. Light Houses. By Edward Abbott. (With illus- 
trations.) 
X. Cipher. A Novel. By Jane G. Austin. 
XI. The Grammarless Tongue. A Chapter of ‘‘ Words 
and their Uses.” By Richard Grant White. 
The Galaxy Miscellany— 
1. Don't Get Excited. By George Wakeman. 
2. Thirty Months at the Dry Tortugas. By A. O’D, 
3. Venetian Carnival. By F. Colton, 
XIII. Driftwood. By Philip Quilibet. 
XIV. Literature and Art. 
XV. Nebule. By the Editor. 


Price 35 Cents ; $4 a Year. 
*,* Very liberal terms made with those who will get up 
Clubs for Toe Gataxy. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


Vil. 


XII. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST OF 


THE GALAXY 


DOUBLED IN ONE MONTH (DECEMBER), AND IS 
STILL INCREASING AT AN UNPRECEDENTED 
RATE. 





This unusual increase is owing to the following facts ; 


I. 

THE GALAXY now stands at the head of American 
Literary Magazines. 

It. 

It offers in each number a greater variety of entertaining 
reading matter (to interest each member of the family), 
and, with a single exception, a greater amount, than any 
other Magazine. 


At whatever cost, the GALAXY will contain articles by 
the leading writers of this country and Europe. 


The GALAXY is not only - + is also brilliart | 
and entertaining. 


Vv. 
The GALAXY has secured for its pages the great literary 
attraction of the year. 
Charles Reade’s Serial Story. 
It will begin in the March Number. 


CLUBBING TERMS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Terms, $4 per year; 35 cents per number. A sample 
copy will be sent on receipt of 15 cents, 

We offer liberal terms for clubbing with other periodi- 
cals, We will send 
The Colom and Harper’s Bazar one year for $6; regular 

price 








The Galary ‘and Ha rper’s Weekly one year for $6; regular met with great success for 


price 
The Galaxy and pam and Home one year for $6; | 
regular price 


The Galaxy and Our Young Folks one year for $4 50; “anon. Esq. 38 


regular price $6. 


SIXTEEN ADDITIONAL PAGES. 
Review of Books Published in 1868. 


A SURVEY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
ART, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Bayarp TAY Lor. Epmunp C. STEpman. 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


I. The Ass in Life and Letters. 
msn, 


IL. Work, Wages, Combinations, ete. C.C. P. Clarke, 
Ill. A New CEdipus. Leonard Kip. 

IV. In the Saddle, on the Plains. F. G. Gedney. 

VY. An Invocation. R. H. Stoddard. 


VI. Substance and Shadow: A Phantasy. 
Benson. 


VII. A Violin Stop. Elizabeth Stoddard. 
VIII. Without and Within. 
IX. A Sermon at Notre-Dams. Author of ** Still-Life.” 
X. The Tryst. 
xi. ae A Romance, Chaps. IV., V. 
all. 


By i. T. Tucker. 


Eugene 


R. B. Kim- 


XII. Men’s Rights. Mrs. R. Harding Davis. 
XIfI. The Gallows in America. Edmund C. Stedman. 
XIV. Love Cancels All, C. F. Bates. 


XY. Correspondence—A New York Business Man in 
Rome. Sinclair Tousey. 


XVI. Literature at Home. Edmund C. Stedman. 
XVII. Literature, Science, and Art Abroad. Bayard 
Taylor. 
XVIII. Table-Talk. Clarence Cook. 
XIX. Fine Arts. 8. 8. Conant. 


XX. Literary Bulletin: Books Announced and Pub- 
lished in the United States, in 1868. 





Price 35 Cents; $4 per annum. 
c. P. PUTNAM & SON, New York. 


VICK’S. 


FLORAL CUIDE FOR 1869. 


The first edition of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF VICK’S ILLUS- 
TRATED Oe ete OF SEEDS AND GUIDE 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
is now published. It makes a work of 100 pages, beautiful- 
ly illustrated, with about 150 fine wood e een of flow- 
ers and vegetables, and an elegant colored plate, 


A Bouquet of Flowers. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive, 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the culture of flowers and vegetables. 

The Fiorat Gurpe is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application. 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
_ Rochester, N.Y. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC | SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 

This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
President Woolsey, and Professors a, Norton, Lyman, 
Silliman, Whitney, Brush. ate, Saseeee, Brewer, k: 
well, ll, Eaton, M Marsh, and ishes regular and spe- 
| cial ‘courses of inchrestion in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, ee 
Natural Histor , etc. for circulars address Prof. D 
Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. 
TERM OPENS DECEMBER 28, 1868. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A. \M., Principal. 











BURNSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT. 


This School combines the advantages of a Family School 
with the benefits of Milita bere and Discipline, and has 
t ten years. For further 
| information apply to Charles . Miles, Principal, Brattle- 
| boro’, Vt., or to the following gentlemen, to whom Mr. 
| Miles is | + to refer: 

David , 137 Duane St., New York; Charles 
‘arling Slip, New York; John M. Storey, 
Esq., 74 West Eleventh St., New York ; Geo. T. Curtis, 


The Galaxy and The Y rside Magazine one year for $5; | | Esq., New York. 


regular price $6 


The Galaxy and sy Amavks can p Agito ulturist one year for | HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4 


50; regular price $5 50. 
Address 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


498 and 500 Broadway, New York. | 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 
an The Winter Term commences Wednesday, January 6, 


vce Miss H. M. PARKHURST, Principal. 


YT. ##pa@ @2nahaas 
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‘BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), | 


BROADWAY, NEAR Fourth STREET, 
NEW YORK. | 


Agents for the American ‘* Waltham" Watch. Importers 
and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Jewellery, and solid ** Sterling ” Silver-Ware. 

r Gold Chain is of Oe hee eee. and we sell at the 
est price, quality considered. j 
every axtisis of diver Ware has Benepict BroTHErs 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English | 
manufacture. 


691 


TCHES—not only of the celebrated American 
“ Walthom ” Watch p -- Rnel but the finest of European 
manufacture. | 


Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set | 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 
made especiaily for us, in Europe, which has the name of | 
BENEDICT BROTHERS upon it--a PERFECT TrmE-KEEPER. | 

*,* Very special attention is given to Repairing and | 
Cleaning Watches. 





| 
Norge.—We have reduced the price of the American 
“ Waltham” Watch below the List Price of the Company. | 
Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer 
any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc. | 





ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. | 


| 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
691 Broadway, New York. | 


Re | 

VALU ABLE VIRGINIA FARMS! 
FOR SALE, 

NEAR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


For particulars address 


H. S. WASHBURN, 
Washington, D.C, 


~HOME_. 


Insurance Company of New York. 
OFFICE, 1385 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital, - - - - — - $2,000,000 00 
Assets Jan. 1, 1869,-  - — - 3,966,282 30, 
Liabilities, - - - - = 106,887 43) 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


Thirty-first Semi-Annual Statement, | 
Showing the nie, of the Compeng on the ist day of | 





{ Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 

46 Prve Street, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


“BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wa. STREET, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS Losses Paid since Organization. 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 


110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS, 


New York, January 1, 1866. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 
B. T. Bassrttr’s LION COFFEE. 
B. T. Bagsrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 


B. T. Baxssirr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B. T. Bassirt’s SALERATUS, 
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anuary, 136) | B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
ASSETS. | For sale everywhere. 
Cash, Balance in Bank. sigs septs teens tenes es $145,795 43 | Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassirr’s preparations, | 
ye ae ne 6 _ = _ 1.178.965 09 22d take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and | 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ......... 409.662 00 UNADULTERATED, : 
United States Stocks (market value).......... 1,404,743 50 | 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds (market B. T. BABBITT, 
eens ie Skeet aa sn heangss seb vans .... 451.395 00 


Bank Stocks (market value) pate ats 


Interest due on ist January, 1869...... peahiag’ 38,503 17 
Balance in hands of Agents and in course of | 
, Ree 95,619 20 
Bills Receivable (for Premiums on Inland 
ES ee ae eae ree 14 000 94 
Other Property—Miscellaneous Items........ 56.157 85 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies is- 
sued at Office ROR 8 aE eR Ee 6,873 40 
Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus.... 35,566 81 
Government Stamps on hand................ 144 00 
ND iccicR ee ae ek sien dees $3,966,282 30 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on ist January, | 
£69 Se ae eS .. 104,097 48 
Due stockholders on account of 27th, 28th, and 
29th Dividends............ ane ehoabedheenaes 2,740 00 
$106,887 48 





This Company pays no brokerage, but makes a rebate on ; 
r city risks, which is, in all cases, deducted from the premium 
on the face of the policy. | 


"8 CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
ys A. F. WILMARTH. Vice-President. 
iy D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO, M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
T. B, GREENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


New York, 12th January, 1869. 


A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT, free of Govern- 
ment Tax, has been declared this day, payable on demand. 


44 West Street, New York. 


$1 00 PER YEAR GUARANTEED AND STEADY 
‘ Employment. We want a reliable agent in 
every county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes Lines 
(Everlasting). Address AMERICAN WIRE GCO.. % Wil- 
liam Street, New York or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $200 
per month, everywhere. male and female 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch. 
hem, fell, tuck. quilt. cord, bind. braid, 
and embroider in a most superior manner 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1 000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful. or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the ‘** Elastic Lock Stitch ** Every second stitch 


| can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 


out tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses. or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO.. PITTS- 
BURGH. PA.; BOSTON, MASS.: or. ST. LOUIS. MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
prin RE RIC i , cheapest, and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 
Liberal inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN 
_— MACHINE CoO., Boston. Mass., or St Louis, 

° 


428 976 00 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and i - 


i 


Fire insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868 ---» $614,004 47 


--- $941,059 30 





B, 8. WALCOTT, President 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


|MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M'F’C CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Manufactory and Warerooms, 


9, tt, 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 
NEW PATENT PIANOS. © 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1966. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos. 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly superior in 
quality and power to that of the ordinary Piano. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
piano-case, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
lieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and ite 
vibratory quality increased. 

Car Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the cuarantece of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing 


| to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
| our assortment. 


WANTED—AGENT S—rosen the 


ACENTS WANTED. 


$75 TO $200 PER MONTH! Or a Commission from 
which twice that amount can be made by selling the latest 
improved COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Price $18. For Circulars and Terms, addreag 
C. BOWERS & CO., 320 South Third Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





60 


The Nation. 


Jan. 21, 1869] 





——. 





UNION ADA 


637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 


MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Their First Mortgage Bonds 
AT PAR. 


NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILES 


Of the line west from Omaha are now completed, and the 
work is going on through the winter, and there can be no 
doubt that the whole 


Crand Line to the Pacific 


Will be open for Business in the Summer of 
1869, 


The regular Government Commissioners have pro- 
nounced the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS 
in every respect, and the Special Commission appointed by 
the President says : 

* Taken as a whole, the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
.HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE GEN- 
ERAL ROUTE FORTHE LINE EXCEEDINGLY WELL 
SELECTED. The energy and perseverance with which 
the work has been urged forward, and the rapidity with 
which it has been executed, are without parallel in history, 
and in grandeur and magnitude of undertaking it has never 
been equalled.” The report concludes by saying that 
‘the country has reason to congratulate itself that this 
great work of national importance is so rapidly approach- 
ing completion under such favorable auspices.” 

By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its own 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as the 
Government Bonds, and no more. These bonds are a First 
Mortgage upon the whole road and all its equipments, 
Such a mortgage upon what, for a long time, will be the 
only railroad connecting the Atlantic and Pacific States, 
takes the highest rank as a safe security. 

The price for the present is PAR. 

Subscriptions wili be received in New York 

AT THE 


Company’s Office, 20 Nassau St., 
AND BY 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 
59 WALL STREET, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 
Pamphlets with full particulars will be sent on applica- 
tion. 
Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local 
agents will look to them for their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW. YORK. 
Jan, 1, 1869, 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 


lence for sale by first-class druggists | 


and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


| 479 BROADWAY, 
| Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, CLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED G@OODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
| FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 


| 

| ALL AT VERY LOW PRICEs. 
| 

| 


OFFICE OF THE RocKForD, Rock IsLANnD, AND St. | 
Louts RaILRoap Company, 12 WALL STREET. § 


The Coupons from the Bonds of the Company, maturing 
| February ist, proximo, wil! be paid on and after that date 
' at this office in United States Gotp Com, Free of Govern- 
ment Tax. 


H. H. BOODY, Treasurer. 
New York, January 14, 1869." 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE, 


OF THE 


ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 


PAY THE 
PRINCIPAL AND SEVEN PER CENT. 
INTEREST, ist FEB. and ist AUG., 
IN GOLD COIN, 
Free of Government Tax. 


The Bonds are offered at 97'¢ and accrued interest in 
currency. Persons subscribing now will save the premium 
on the coupon payable February ist, proximo, equal to a 
reduction of one per cent. in the price of the Bonds. 


Pamphlets, with maps, giving full information, sent on 
application. 


All Bonds subscribed for sent by Express free of 
charge. 


The Bonds may be had of 
H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 


12 WALL STREET, 


OR OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 
A family school founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
as and unusual attention to individual peculiarities, 
ysical culture a specialty. includin 
nastics. and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis, Circulars with 
references sent on application. 





W. C, WILLCOX, M.A., Prrcrpat, Stamford, Conn. 


Military Drill, Gym- ' 


NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


—_——- 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


First 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company, National in its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 

JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank 
Building, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. 
Whitman and J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms will be re- 


ETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 





INCORPORATED 1819. 
- $3,000,000 


CAPITAL, 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
62 WALL STREET. 


Assets January 1, 1869, 
Liabilities, 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Policies Issued PAYABLE IN GOLD when Desired. 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TWO TERMS, beginning February 22 and Se tember 
13, 1869. The resident Professors are THEOPHILUS 
PARSONS. LL.D. ; EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D. ; an 
NATHANIEL HOLMES, A.M. Gentlemen of distinction 
in the profession lecture from time to time on special 
topics. Application may be made for circulars or further 
‘ormation to either of the resident Professors.] 
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